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Editor's Note 


The Journ. aL reaches its smallest proportions this month, though what 
it contains is not unimportant. We hope that readers willl feel that they 
are compensated by the 96-page ‘supplement,’ the Special Number 
entided The Linkmen, Part II, which accompanies, or encloses, it. 
Part I, with the same title, formed the Special Number in July, 1938, and 
the two parts together give a comprehensive view of Toc H Overseas in 
all parts of the Soper Two points should be noted. First, this is the 
annual ‘ Double Number’ for 1939: no other will be published this year. 
Secondly, the five ‘Linkmen’ are characters of fiction, though what ‘they 
record is mainly plain, verifiable fact. We say this ias some mem- 
bers already seem to want to book Lord Robert Cantelope or Sam 
Scarsdale to speak at their Guest-nights! 


VOLUME XVII NUMBER 2 


MAINTAINING THE LAMP 


HE first suggestion ever made to 

Toc H about a sign which might 
express its spirit and ideal was an cle 
by the present writer in the first number 
of this JOURNAL ever published, in June, 
1922. It was called “ A few words on 
Lamps, ” and was a kite flown to test the 
reaction of the membership to a Lamp as 
the symbol of Toc H—an idea which had 
occurred quite spontaneously to Tubby 
and Barkis in the picturesque surround- 
ings of a stockbroker’s waiting-room in 
Bristol a month earlier. The ancient shape 
of the Lamp was suggested in the article, 
as also an outline af the ceremony to be 
used in lighting it. The words of the cere- 
mony, afterwards called “ Light,’’ were 
not original. In a simpler form they had 
been used for a year or more in Chelten- 
ham Toc H meetings, without any Lamp 
symbol, to express the desire of members 
(still practically all ex-servicemen) to keep 
their fallen friends in constant remem- 
brance. So both symbol and ceremony 
had perfectly natural origins, they sprang 
from the hearts and minds of men who 
felt a need for them. 

The article went on to talk a little about 
ceremonies and symbols. ‘‘ There is not,’ 
it said, “a single little society trick prac- 
tised by you and me on a tramcar or in a 
drawing-room which has not got an 
ancient and honourable history 
ceremony, with a lost meaning as often as 
not, runs through every day.” Moreover, 
the article pointed out, “ nearly all cere- 
monies Started in connection with reli- 
gion.” That is why Toc H, a society reli- 
gious in a true sense, was feeling the necd 
for a symbol and a ceremony. And so 
the Lamp and the Ceremony of Light 
took their place among us in 1922. 

“Ceremony with a lost meaning ’— 
that phrase makes one think. For man- 
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kind, in the churches, in politics, in daily 
life is surrounded by many ceremonies of 
which the meaning is forgotten or obscure. 
And often, without being fully aware of 
it, men arc actually cluttered up and hin- 
dered in their progress and attempts to 
think and act clearly by outworn sym- 
bolism. It is necessary that we should 
realise this in Toc H and constantly be 
sure of the value of our own symbols and 
ceremonies. Let us, as a movement and 
as individuals, be ready at any time to ask 
ourselves: “What does the Lamp and 
‘Light’ mean to Toc H, and to me per- 
sonally? ” If these things mean less than 
they did, we need not be dismayed, but 
we must be on our guard. If they ever 
come to mean very little or nothing, we 
should do well boldly to do away with 
them. For Toc H goes forward, we hope, 
in its ideas, and the ideas of 1922, if they 
showed themselves outworn, would be 
only an irritation and an obstacle to our 
progress towards greater light. 

The Central Guard of the Lamp, a sub- 
committee appointed by the Central Fxe- 
cutive annually, has always had, as its 
first charge, the safeguarding of Toc H 
symbols nae ceremonies, and it would be 
neglecting its main duty if it failed to 
watch the trend of opinion in Toc H con- 
cerning these things. For at least a couple 
of years the Central Guard has had in 
mind a gradual and natural change of 
feeling manifesting itself among members, 
especially the younger generation of mem- 
bers, with regard to the meaning attached 
to the Lamp. After much discussion 
among themselves the Central Guard de- 
cided, just a year ago, to consult their 
fllon. members of all the Area Guards of 
the Lamp, at home and overseas, on 
various points. They sent them a rather 
long memorandum, attaching to it a 


questionnaire, to which they hoped the 
Arca Guards would give a carefully con- 
sidered reply. There were thirteen ques- 
tions, under four distinct heads. In duce 
course replics, many of them very full, 
came in. When these were collated, a 
considerable job done by a volunteer, they 
revealed great differences of opinion on 
many of the important points. The Cen- 
tral Guard, with this evidence before it, 
then had to make up its own mind what 
changes, if any, it would recommend the 
Central Executive to make regarding 
Lamps. It agreed on certain points and 
took the opportunity, at the Staff Confer- 
ence in September, of putting these before 
the whole-time staff for information and 
comment. 

Thus far the method of enquiry. What 
are the recommendations put by the Cen- 
tral Guard to the Central Executive at its 
mecting on November g and accepted by 
that body? 

The new arrangements are duc to come 
into force in April of this year. 

Dedication of Lamps 


The main change concerns the ‘ dedica- 
tion’ of Lamps— dedication,’ that is, in 
the sense of the name of onc or more of 
the Elder Brethren which hitherto has 
always been attached to a Lamp and re- 
corded on bronze pilates on its casket, not 
‘dedication’ in the sense of a service or 
ceremony used by the new Branch when 
the Lamp comes into its keeping. The 
Central Executive’s decision, on the Cen- 
tral Guard’s recommendation, is that z» 
future Lamps shall bear no such specific 
dedication. 

The reasons for this decision may be 
stated briefly : — 


(1) In the case of dedications to Elder Breth- 
ren of the War, younger members find 
increasing difficulty in being asked to “ re- 
meinber’’ men they never knew or who 
even died before they were born. This does 
not argue disrespect for these Elder Breth- 
ren, but a desire for honesty and reality in 


the act of remembrance at the Ceremony of 
Light. 

{2) In the case of post-war dedications the 
same difficulty arises after a very few 
years. In the changing membership of a 
Branch the name of, say, a late Jobmaster 
touches no chord of personal remembrance 
after three or four years in the majority 
of members. 

(3) Most dedications have a purely local sig- 
nificance, and if Lamps so dedicated are 
relinquished by Branches which lose their 
status, the dedication goes ‘ out of action * 
as a continuous and living memorial (as 
we promised the donors of these Lamps 
that it would be) of those whose names 
they bear. 

At the present time the Central Guard 
holds 76 such Lamps at Headquarters. 
Nearly all of these are definitcly reserved 
for Lestowal again upon the same units as 
they regain the Branch status they have 
Jost, but this in some cases will Le a mat- 
ter of years. Others, in the few cases 
where there is no hope of a Branch being 
rebuilt, are very unlikely to be acceptable, 
with their present dedications, to new 
Branches formed elsewhere, even if the 
donor (who is always consulted in such 
cases) approves of the transfer. 

Tis accumulation of Lamps in the keep- 
ing of the Central Guard not only repre- 
sents capital lying idle (the sum paid for 
the 76 Lamps by their donors amounts to 
£798), but cannot be used to fulfil the 
object of remembrance for which they were 
given. Irom both points of view their. 
disuse is distressing and should be avoided. 


There is a further and vital reason why 
the Central Guard recommended, and the 
Central Executive acted, as they have 
done. They are anxious to make the sym- 
bolism of the Lamps of Maintenance not 
less, but more, real and continually fresh 
than it often tends to be at present. They 
lay special stress on the point that 
members should be encouraged, every 
time the Lamp is lit, to remember some 
specific person or persons, either privately 
in their own minds as individuals, or by 
the mention of a name or names by the 
leader conducting the Ceremony of Light. 
To do this is to make the act of remem- 
brance a reality and an inspiration, and 
not, as it is too often for some of our 
members, a blank space, merely some- 
thing which is ‘done’ because it has a 
time-honoured sanctity at meetings. 
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Branches will be able. to find means 
of making their own ‘ calendar’ of Elder 
Brethren of all kinds to be remembered, 
and, it is hoped, will often preface the 
mention of their names with something 
worth saying about them. So will our 
symbolism run no risk of being dead and 
dumb. 

Cost of Lamps 

As a subsidiary question, the Central 
Guard has spent much time recently in an 
eflort to reduce the cost of Lamps to their 
donors. The elimination of the engraved 
` dedication plates,’ which will no longer 
be needed, makes one considerable differ- 
ence to the cost, for the hand-engraving 
on these ran up to as much as {2 155. od. 
in some cases. An overhaul of the expense 
of the Lamp itself and simplifications in 
the casket design, which improve rather 
than detract from it, have now been made. 
In future the donation in respect of a 


Lamp will be £5 5s. od. Some donors, 


we believe, will be ready to add to their 
gift a thank-offering to the general funds 
of Toc H. 

These changes, we know, will be 
variously received. Some, especially among 
the older members, will feel, at first sight, 
that a blow has been struck at an aspect 
of the Lamp, its place as a memorial, 
which they hold very dear. Let them re- 
flect and they will, we hope, see that the 
act of remembrance which is half the 
Lamp’s meaning will not be impaired but 


made more Acia by the change. Other 
members, again, will feel that a lot of dis- 
cussion has produced little of importance. 
These would like to see more far-reaching 
changes connected with our symbols and 
ceremonies. To these we say, “ One step 
at a time.” When Toc H as a whole is 
ready for other changes, we are confident 
that it will have the courage and common- 


sense to undertake them. 
B. B. 
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POPERINGHE PILGRIMAGES 1939 


The following dates have been allotted. 
Application to attend should be made through 
the Area Secretary concerned. Inclusive cost, 
£3 1s. od., London back to London. 


Pilgrimage for Married Couples (No. 18). 

Applications, which will be dealt with in 
order of priority, should be addressed to the 
Pilgrimage Secretary, 47, Francis Street, 
London, S.W.r. 

The party will leave London on Friday 
evening or Saturday morning and arrive back 
on the Monday or Tuesday morning. A 
Toc H member may bring his wife, not 
necessarily a member of L.W.H. An L.W.H. 
member may bring her husband, not neces- 


sarily a member of Toc H. 

No. Date Party 

Iı April 6/10 West Midlands 
(Easter) 


2 Berl 17, 
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T,.W.H. 


No. Date Party 

3.8 ALILA] Continental Unit 

4 „o 28/May 1 West London 

5 May 5/8 oes Border Counties 

6 12/15 . Bası Anglian 

7 S 19/22 South Western 

8 03O. Išast Midlands 
(Whitsun) 

9 June 2/5 Notts & Derby 

10 a OTA * Southern 

11 E Western & S. Wales 

12 23 (226 nee Kast & West Yorks. 

13 vy a0/July 3 

m Julv Zio ae North Tondon 

15 oo aA aa Téast London 

16 21/2 North Wales 

17 AS AI Chilterns 


18 Aug. 4/8 


= Married Couples 
(Bank Holiday) 


19 iila Tz. WH. 

20 Sor Northern & Scottish 

21 » «6.25/28 South London 

22 Sept. 1/4 Manchester 

23 EO art N. Western & Lakeland 
24 »» 15/18 Kent, Surrey & Sussex 
25 2275 Chilterns 

26 » 29/Oct. 2 LANTI. 


“ Good-bye, Gen.” 


TUBBY SEES 
T UBBY, with Peter Je Mesurier as his 
= ADC, set out on January ro for India. 
We hope for news from his own pen in the 
JournaL of the next two months. 

“ Meanwhile,” Tubby writes, “it will be 
simplest to explain, bcfore we leave Tower 
Hill, why we arc going. Cyril Pearson is 
really the prime mover in it, since he told me 
about Toc H in India patiently waiting for 
a reinforcement. I can’t, of course, be that! 
Two previous visits taught me that I could 
never meet their need; but we can try to show 
the flag a bit, and have some kind of working 
holiday. 

“By the great kindness of the First Sea 
Lord, the Chaplain of the Fleet, and Captain 
Read, Peter and I are greatly looking forward 
to passage in H.M.S. Liverpool. 

_ “We hope to have an opportunity of look- 
ing in on Harington House and Sliema 


(Photo.. Sport and General). 


SAIL AGAIN 


House at Malta on our way. Then, when 
we reach Ceylon, we shall report to Colin 
Kerr, who came from Brighton College and 
the War into Mark H in very early days. He 
was, at first, the solitary member of Toc H 
in Ceylon. He is now chairman of a strong 
growth, which many men have blessed. 
Since 1925, when Harry Forster, Pat and my- 
self all landed in Ceylon, much has been done 
by way of its brave building. To Clifford 
Figg, to Herbert Dowbiggin, to Alec Gam- 
mon, and, since Alec came home, to Padre 
Chambers and Jack Bodger, Toc H through- 
out the world owes a deep debt. I long to 
see how they are getting on. 

“Then we must climb into the map of 
India, with glimpses of Madras, Bombay, Cal- 
cutta upon our way towards the North-West 
Frontier. This is a world which I have never 
seen; but in it there are stationed little units 
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which thoroughly deserve our admiration and 
recognition of their services. No one can 
study the Kohat Report without perceiving 
something of their worth. 

“Towards the end of March, we hope to 
make Karachi, and once more the Persian 
Gulf, with a short halt at Abadan. Thence 
we come home by train—Basra, Baghdad, 
Kirkuk, Constantinople. 

“It is my earnest hope to be in England in 
lime to see the good old Central Council 
assembling, once again, in Talbot House on 
April 15 and 16. 

“Let me explain one point, and add 
another. Peter le Mesurier, who goes with 
me is, I believe, a sort of second cousin. His 
father was at Grimsby long ago, then volun- 
teered as Chaplain to the Leper Settlement 
in Robin Island. When the settlement was 
moved to West Fort, near Pretoria, his father 
became the parish priest of Claremont, where 
I discovered him in ’34. Peter came home, 
played cricket up at Oxford, and now is with 
me for at least a year before he goes to Lin- 
coln and to Orders. It is my hope that he 
will some day be the Padre of Toc H South 
Africa. 


“I put this down, because my final point 
is that we beg for your pursuing prayers, and 
both of us depend upon them confidently. 
I have described the journey, not the work, 
which it would be unwise to prophesy; but 
it is very certain—and I speak from long and 
rather wide experience—that prayers from 
home have a profound effect upon the 
puzzles and the disappointments, which men 
encounter everywhere on earth, but feel 
acutely when they are bound to kcep up to 
a certain pace on a long road, and cannot 
pause to try to do things better. 

“I wish, with all my heart, that we could 
be free to make our way towards Tasmania 
in time for that amazing Festival, which will 
begin upon my Mother's birthday. I fain 
would ask your steady intercessions through- 
out Toc H at Home for those who gather 
in that remote and lovely island, planning 
and praying for Toc H Australia. Since we 
cannot send out another man, let us make up 
his absence by our prayers, that they and we 
may never be divided, but rather may unite 
as free companions in this amazing Christian 
heritage, a Trust bequeathed by men who 
gave their all.” 


THE FAMILY CHRONICLE 
From Ireland 


Our fir& duty in surveying 1938 in Ireland 
is to welcome the new group at Holywood— 
one ‘L’ please—to the Family. The * baby’ 
was ‘christened’ in October and is growing 
into a fine healthy child. There is good news 
too from Bangor and Larne, and there is 
every prospect of headquarters receiving an 
order for two more Rushlights soon. Num- 
bers are small at Bangor, but the probationers 
are doing good work. At Christmas they 
distributed many good cheer parcels, as did 
many Branches and Groups throughout the 
country. Good cheer is, by the way, Bob 
Macintosh’s middle name. His Belfast Gaol 
concerts are a feature of one of the North’s 
best all-the-year-round jobs. The prison edu- 
cation classes are now led by Walter Hamill, 
Eddie Mayne having relinquished the ‘ head- 
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masgtership ` after cight years of solid achieve- 
ment, and Walter is being supported by an 
increased number of assistants. Teaching 
reminds us of schoolboys and of the Campbell 
College pilgrimage to “ Pop.” During the 
summer twelve boys, accompanied by Mr. 
C. A. Bowen, a general member and Norman 
McPherson, had a happy time at The Old 
House. Several of the party have since linked 
up with Toc H in the places where duty has 
called them after leaving school. 

And mention of summicr recalls the annual 
golf tournament at Islandmagee when Jimmy 
Allen realised a life-long ambition by winning 
the Malcolm Speir Cup, and Norman, who 
is noted for doing things in a big way, took 
sixteen for the first hole, not to speak of 
breaking a mashie. Meanwhile he has for- 


saken golf for a new game—helping his baby 
to tear up the carpet. Congratulations to 
Mrs. McPherson and the proud father! 

Then, too, in the Inte summer there was 
the second joint Toc H-L.W.H. training 
weekend at Bangor, for which Miss A. Pether- 
bridge and Miss P. Wolfe crossed from Eng- 
land. These weekends are beginning to pro- 
duce their own leaders from the rank and file, 
for the Staff did not have to ‘ kick-off ’at any 
of the sessions. 

Contact with R.A.F. men at Aldergrove 
has been improved. Owing to the frequent 
comings and goings it is impossible to have 
2 Group there at the moment, but Sergeant 
Fred Jeal sees that Toc Ho-ers are aged 
up with Belfast units. While on the Ser- 
vices, we might mention that Rev. J. J. A. 
Hodgins, C.F., the Flolywood Gr oup Padre, 
does good work in ‘roping in” soldicrs 
stationed in the military barracks on the out- 
skirts of the town. 

The Services suggest fellowship and it is 
good to be able to report that that fine spirit 
has been much in evidence during the 
past year in North and South, and. praise 
be, between North and South. For instance, 
there -is the one o'clock luncheon club 
every Monday in a Belfast restaurant: there 
is that wonderful job which the Dublin 
units are doing in running concerts for the 
Hospital for Incurables at Donnybraok; and 
there is, too, the Sunday night club in Belfast. 


The club grew out of Toc H and Still atrraéts 
men and women who are not conneéted with 
the movement but are intereSed in fellow- 
ship and free discussion. “Vhere should be a 
‘harvest? here for Fred Cocks, of Holy- 
wood, who has undertaken the secretaryship 
of the general members in Ireland. 

But, perhaps, the finest fellowship reports 
come from Monkstown, where the members 
are setting themselves out to be friendly with 
loncly coloured students. The colour question 
brings us to the Polychrome Club, which 
Toc H and a number of other societies are 
co-operating to form in Belfast. The club’s 
aim is to provide a mecting place for people 
of all creeds and classes. There was a gather- 
ing of all creeds and classes, by the way, 
at the Belfast rally carly in the year. The 
attendance of L.W.H. and Toc H represen- 
tatives from the South and of Arthur Howard 
and lan Fraser made it a jolly affair. Jolly, 
and sad, too, for it was the occasion for saying 
goodbye to the Arca Padre. We hope we 
favent seen the last of Arthur. He liked 
Ireland and Ireland liked him. even though 
he did make some thought- provoking ‘ body- 
linc’ thrusts at us. And, lastly, that Irish 
question does seem to have been forgotten 
completely, for, as we go to press, we have 
received reports of a most successful Rally in 
Dublin and of the safe return across the 
border of the Northern contingent who 
ventured to make the journey South. R. B. 


The Toc H Drama League 


This year’s production by the Toc H 
Drama League at Sadler’s Wells Theatre in 
aid of the London Police Court Mission has 
added fresh Justre to their already high repu- 
tation. The Late Christopher Ben is an 
amusing and i ingenious comedy and one that 
calls for a sureness of touch on the part of 
the producer if comedy is not to be allowed 
to become farce. Jock Ledward achieved this 
with notable success though the last few 
minutes of Act II approached perilously near 
the line. Alec Ferguson as D. Haggett and 


Pauline de Bush as Gwenny were both quite 
excellent in the parts originally created by 
Sir Cedric Hardwicke and Edith Evans, and 
the Mrs. Haggett of Margaret Biddle deserves 
special praise. But of a cast so uniformly good 
it is almost invidious to single out any, and it 
was fitting that after the final curtain all Stood 
together r to take their bow and there were no 
individual ‘curtains.’ This is in the true 
tradition of Toc H teamwork. It seems a pity 
that so altogether first-rate a production 
should be given for one night only. A.G.C. 
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MULTUM IN PARVO 


Œ The Patroness, Her Majesty the Queen, 
hopes to attend the Toc H LEAGUE or 
Women Hetpers’ Festival Service and 
Evening at the Royal Albert Hall, London, 
at 6.30 p.m. on Saturday, March 4. The 
Festival will be continued on Sunday, March 
5. Toc H members, probationers and friends 
can obtain tickets through L.W.H. Branch 
and Group Secretaries (or from Toc H 


Headquarters). 


»£ Tuspy, accompanied by his cousin, PETER 
Le Mesurier, left Liverpool as a gues in 
H.M.S. Liverpool on January 10. An an- 
nouncement of their journeyings is printed on 
pages 53/54. Lord Wakefield has generously 
met the costs of the tour. 

“8 The fourteenth Birthday Festival and 
Conference of Toc H in Austrauia will be 
held in Hobart, Tasmania, from February 28 
to March 4. 


%€ In order to secure further understanding 
and financial support of Toc H, a dinner has 
been arranged by the City of London 
Builders’ Council, to be held on February 28 
at the Mansion House, by the kind permission 
of the Lord Mayor of London. 


“8 The formal inauguration of Westbourne 
House, Hull, as “ Toc H Marx X ” has been 
postponed, owing to Lord Middlcton’s illness, 
until May 19. 

%2 The Rev. Harotp Hussarp, formerly 
Hon. Administrative Padre of Toc H and 
lately Vicar of St. John, Middlesbrough, has 


been appointed Bishop Suffragan of Whitby. 


E The Rev. J. E. E. Tunsraxt, lately North- 
ern London Area Padre and now Vicar of 
High Littleton, near Bristol, was married to 
Miss Curistine Bop on January 10. Every 
happiness to them both! 


YE GEOFFREY BaTcHELAR, Provost of Talbot 
House, 42, Trinity Square, London, E.C.3, 
for the last nine ycars, has resigned from that 
post and is to devote his time to boys’ club 
work in Northampton. The Management 
Committee of “42” has appointed the Rev. 
J. L. A. Epwarps to succeed him. 
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Y Reo. Saito, who left the Western Area 
la& September and after his marriage worked 
as Festival Secretary in London, is now in the 
West Yorkshire Arca. In that Area, which 
derives financial benefit from the late Lord 
Brotherton’s gift, his arrival will enable 
GEorFfREY JOHNSON to concentrate for a period 
on the new developments in the northern 
parts of the Area. Reg. Smith will then be 
taking over the Area Secretaryship from 
Geoffrey Johnson, who will be moving to 
another Toc H post. 

“2. The Borper Counties Arra Executive is 
now working experimentally with three 
County Committees. Colin Stevenson will 
continue to act as Secretary for Worcestershire, 
Jim Abbott will be Secretary for Shropshire 
and Angus Johnston for Herefordshire and 
Central Wales. 

% A gift of £500 to the funds of Toc H, to 
be known as ©“ The James Henry STEPHENS 
Bequest,” has been made by a committee 
appointed by the Chairman of Lloyds Bank 
Limited. 

E A great deal of care with the * RETURN or 
Service,” called for by December 31, was 
taken by many units, but the Area Returns 
showed that the number of units which failed 
to make a return in due time was disappoint- 
ingly high. This is a pity as the picture of 
Toc H service activity is thereby rendered 
incomplete and less valuable than it would 
have been. Two Areas achieved a return 
ninety-nine per cent. complete. 

% Congratulations to NortH PETHERTON 
Group (South Weslern Arca) on its promo- 

tion to Branch Status. s 
3E The following Groups have recently been 
recognized: — Beckley, Etchingham and 
Stoughton (Surrey & Sussex Area), Everton 
(North WeStern Area), Chulmleigh, Cocking- 
ton-with-Chelston, Cullompton, Dartmouth, 
Honiton, Houlton, Ottery St. Mary, South 
Molton and Warmuwell (R.A.F) (South 
Western Area), Bankview and Lethbridge 
South (Alberta, Canada), Duncan (British 
Columbia, Canada) and Vryheid (Natal, 
South Africa). 


Oot 
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WORE I ROIC 


BEeNvVouDIG Dit: 


na Gemeenskap van manne oor die hele 
wereld wal uit die lewe iels wil opbou in 
die vorm van werklike diens en karakter- 
invloed. 

Die basis is Christelik, maar onder die 
lede is dauar manne van alle dergelike de- 
nominasies, van alle politicke oor-{niginge, 
ras of sland; manne wal hul verskille van 
Opinic behou, maar leer om vooroordeel ta 


laal vaar 


Penr gereelde bycenkomsle word ’n ge- 
Inkkige cn organiese vriendskap geleidelik 
uitgebou, wal wanneer dil eg is, n naluur- 
like uiling vind in cen of ander vrywillige 
ficns wir ander, 


Dikwels 


onislaan groot bewegings wil 


krilicke tyc. vn die krisis waaruit Toc H 
gespryell hei in 
h kiub, was, soos dit gebeur het, 


y oorspronklike vorm as 


el?-Gorlog, 


Die Lamp van Handhawing word aanges- 


teek as die simbool van die vrolike en 
doelbewuste persoonlikhede van manne en 
vroue in die verlede, wal hul lewenskrag 
en dikwels hul lewe, vir ’n opbouende saak 
gegee hel. Hul gedaglig, probeer Toc H 
hul voorbecld naywer deur middel van sy 


gic lewe en diens. 


H 


REALLY TS 


Simp.y THIS : 


A world-wide fellowship of men who are 
vager to put something constructive into 
life in the form of actual and 
influence of character. 


service 


Its basis is Christian, but its membership 


includes men of all such denominations, 


political beliefs, races and stations in life. 
who keep their differences of opinion but 


learn to forego their prejudices. 


By regular meetings a happy and unusual 
corporate friendship is gradually built up. 
which, if it is genuine, has its natural outlet 
in some form of .voluntary service for 
others. 

Many great movements originate from 
great crises, and the crisis which produced 
Toc H in the original guise of a soldier’s 
club in Flanders chanced to be the Great 
War. 


The Lamp of Maintenance, when lit, sym- 
bolises the gay and purposeful personalities 
of men and women of the past, who have 
given their energies, and often their lives, 
for some constructive cause. 
them 


Remembering 
Toc H endeavours to emulate their 
example in the quality of its awn life and 
service. 


THE pDeseriprion or Toc H IN THE AFRIKAANS LANGUAGE IN THE LEFI-HAND COLUMN IS ‘OTHE sprel- 


MEN TO PLAY WITH ? WHICH MARK WINTE SENT HOME TO TIS FRIEND FROM BLOFMHOF (SEE PAGE 30). 
THE TENGLISH TRANSLATION RUNS PARALLEL. 
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PRELUDE 


R EADERS of The Linkmen, Part I, 

X which was published last July, will re- 
member the peculiar circumstances of 
“Grim’s Embassy.” Briefly, Theophilus 
Grimston Brown, merchant of London City, 
on whom life had played so many odd tricks 
(some of them recounted in the JourNaL in 
times past), played one last one himself on 
Toc H, which he had loved and served for 
many years. In his will he left a legacy of 
£4,000 to Toc H “ under certain conditions.” 
You could almost hear his familiar chuckle 
at the faces of the Finance Committee when 
they discovered that this windfall was not to 
lighten their burden of debt but to send five 
members off on a preposterous mission round 
the world. If he could have attended the 
meeting in person (his person was already 
reduced to a few handfuls of grey ashes in a 
square box, emblazoned with the Lamp, 
under the floor of All Hallows Church) he 
might have apologised in his own innocent 
way to the financiers. “Pm terribly s-sorry, 
you chaps,” he would have stammered, “ it’s 
sheer s-selfishness on my p-p-part. I did want 
so much to see Toc H overs-seas and I’m too 
old to s-start. So these lads will go for me— 
you d-don’t mind too much, do you? I'll 
never t-trouble you again like this, I s-swear 
I won't. And then he would have shed his 
smile ali round the company, completely dis- 
arming them, and have withdrawn humbly 
from the presence of the great ones. 


Who the five men were and how their em- 
bassy prepared and set forth has already been 
told in Part ] of this record. You will (or 
will not) remember that two started off, 
South by East, together—Lord Robert Cante- 
lope, ex-officer of the Coldstream Guards, 
and Bill Farthing, greengrocer of Blue 
Anchor Lane in South London. Between 
them they shook hands with most of Toc H 
in the Mediterranean, Palestine, Ceylon, 
India, the Far East, Australia and New Zea- 
land—no light task for two men. We left 
them in the act of joining forces again in the 
Fiji Islands. 


It remains to us now to give some impres- 
sion—it can scarcely be more than that—of 
the activities of the three remaining members 
of Grim’s team. First of all a few words 
about each man are demanded. 

The first was Jonn Leaper, whose work in 
the resurrection of Gobbleston Group is 
known to some of our readers already.* His 
initiative, steadiness and common sense had 
made him a bank manager at the early age of 
34. On his return from a breakdown, due to 
overwork, he had grown more and more dis- 
contented with his safe career. An offer from 
Headquarters to take him on the full-time 
staff of Toc H (at half his present salary and 
no guarantee for the future) had still further 
unsettled him, and only loyalty to the interests 
of his employers had held him to his post. 
The offer of Grim’s embassy was the last 
straw : he sent in his resignation to the bank, 
which was accepted. The testimonial he 
received from his directors was in such warm 
terms that he will probably be too shy to show 
it to anyone. But Headquarters did not ask 
to see it, they knew their man. Jobmaster, 
Secretary, Chairman—he had learnt the 
leadership of a Toc H unit from A to Y, if 
not Z. In politics a Liberal, though, like so 
many such, he wore no party label; by 
denomination Church of England, ‘sound’ 
but in no direction extreme. He played a 
reliable, unspectacular game of hockey and 
nourished a secret hope to qualify some day 
for membership of the Alpine Club. 

The second was Sam ScarsDALE, who, at the 
age of 52, was the oldest member of the team. 
By trade he was an ironstone miner in Cleve- 
land, who, like most of his mates, had only 
done odd months of work since the War. 
Deprived of the chance of skilled burrowing 
in the bowels of Roseberry Topping, he had 
sturdily refused the life of idleness, the time- 
less existence punctuated by football Pools 
and visits to the Employment Exchange. He 
had taught himself Spanish, possibly with a 
vague idea at the back of his mind of trying 
his luck later in the copper mines of Peru. 
Having outgrown Hugo's little paper books, 


*See The Bridge Builders, Special Number of Toc H JOURNAL, September, 1937. 
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he was now spending an entrancing evening 
a week in conversation with a grizzled 
Spanish emigré who kept a small barber's 
shop in Saltburn. And he had ardently taken 
up butter fly-collecting : his excellent paper on 
bi Breeding habits of the Vanessidæe ” was 
printed last year in the Transactions of the 
Entomological Society. He lodged with the 
family of a mate at Hutton Rudby (it sounded 
more like ’Ooton Roodby when he spoke of 
it proudly) where he was a light of the 
Methodist church. Indeed his gifts as a local 
preacher carried him all round the circuit, for 
the power of natural oratory cannot be denied 
its held. As a younger man he had been 
applauded and feared (he could scarcely be 
disliked by anyone) as a Socialist ‘ agitator.’ 
Stll a moŝt loyal Trade Unionist, he found 
more grateful missionary opportunities nowa- 
days in religion than in politics. In winter 
time, when butterflies die or hibernate, he 
still maintained a good deal of his reputation 
as a boxing referee throughout the North 
Riding. And, like many Yorkshire miners, 
he played in a ‘Silver Prize Band.’ 


The final member of Grim’s little team 
was also the youngest, Mark Wuite, who 
had just taken a degree, with First Class 
honours, at Oxford. He was, rather vaguely, 
“ reading for orders” at the moment, but his 
heart was not in the business. He was sure 
in his own mind that the Church was his 
vocation, but he longed fervently to be 
allowed “ to breathe a bit,” as he called it, 
between the collegiate life of the University 
and the monastic life of the Theological 
College. He had timidly laid this ‘ concern’ 
before the Bishop in whose diocese he hoped 
to work some day, and had received the 
unexpected reply, “‘ Go away, anywhere, and 
work for a year: a patch of real life is worth 
a ton of the Fathers to the sort of young man 
I want for a good parson.” So the invitation 
to join Grim’s team left him with no doubts 
as to his duty. His heart leapt at the mystic 
word “‘overseas.”” He had tried, a year before, 
to join the Oxford Expedition to Greenland; 
he had succeeded in spending a long vacation 
digging with Woolley at Ur of the Chaldees. 
He knew a bit about birds, more than a 
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bit about archeology. He was a passable 
cricketer, an excellent swimmer. His only 
‘parlour trick’ was playing the violin, but 
he felt humiliated when he had to do it in 
parlours; he liked best to play alone, lovingly, 
and in those moments he felt himself speak- 
ing as the real Mark White, far beyond his 
own halting words. Something akin to this 
was in his feeling about Toc H—there was 
‘music’ in it, not so much in its imperfect 
actions as in the deathless idea at its roots. 
Dash it all! he couldn't explain just what he 
meant. He had met it first as a schoolboy, on 
a two days’ ‘Industrial Tour’ run by the 
Schools Section. That had captured him. He 
had been Secretary of the Oxford Branch for 
a year and had thrown himself in vacations 
into the life of the Cotswold village Group 
in his own home. And now he was chosen 
to play in the orchestra of Toc H The World. 
What a tunc that might be! 


The Five Men had spent a busy fortnight 
together in London, providing theinselves 
with kit and with some preliminary informa- 
tion about their respective “spheres of in- 
fluence ’—if that is a fit term for arnbassa- 
dors so unofficial. While Bob and Bil! went 
to the East and to the far South-East of the 
world, John Leader was to tackle the North 
American and Sam Scarsdale the South 
American Continent, while Mark \Vhite 
would find enough to go on with in Africa 
as a whole. Somehow they would conirive, 
they hoped, to fit in the lone outposts of 
membership between them. 

They were provided also in Grim’s will 
with their “terms of reference.” They were 
to go “as free agents, under no man’s bid- 
ding, and as ordinary members of Toc H 
and not as its officers having authority”; 
they were to travel together or separatcly, as 
they would, and to modify their journey 
freely to fit the needs of it; they must not 
“ set foot again in England for at least twelve 
calendar months”; and, when they did, they 
must present some report on their journey for 
the benefit of the membership as a whole. 

Thus primed, the five ‘Linkmen’ set out 
upon their adventure. Let us now follow 
the fortunes of John and Mark and Sam. 


Chapter I. 
SOUTHWARD BOUND 


Epiror’s Nore: Mark White, the youngest member of the team, started a few days after 
the others. To get level with them he took the short cut overland to Marseilles: his ‘ conti- 
nent’ was to be Africa. We have been unable to secure a complete record of his doings— 
no doubt he will provide that himself in his final report. But we have permission to make 
use of letters, some of them pretty lengthy, which he wrote home at irregular intervals to a 
great University friend, Pat Grandison, now studying for orders at Westcott House, 
Cambridge, to which Mark hopes to go on his return. We have censored them a good deal! 


I, To Egypt and the Sudan. via Paris 


ilk 


In the train— 
Parts to Marseilles. 


Now I feel I'm really off: it is not really 
‘furrin parts’ till one is the other side of 
Paris. I had a brute of a crossing by Dieppe 
—always go that way by force of habit, it is 
cheaper. 

The Paris Secretary met me and persuaded 
me to stay two nights. After all, what is an 
extra night cut of a twelve-months’ journey? 
They are a good crowd there, much more 
sure of themscives, I felt, than when I was 
with them for a night several years ago. They 
had called a meeting that night in my honour, 
I found—vorichbodv at home must have tipped 
them the wink. Rather a bother: I hoped 
to slip in at the back, but found I was billed 
as the ‘speaker of the evening’! “ What 
shall I talk about?” I asked them. “Toc H?” 
“Anything you like but that,” they said. 
So on the spur of the moment I offered them 
“ Birds I have known ” or ‘* Men I have never 
met.” When they found the first didn’t mean 
ladies (I fancied the two or three French 
members present were disappointed) they 
chose the other. So I talked brightly for 
forty minutes on “ Prehistoric Man ” (pretty 
fair cheek, don’t you think?). I mostly did 
our old Cotswold stuff—you remember crawl- 
ing about inside Uley Barrow that awful hot 
afternoon, Pat. I suppose it went down all 
right. 


Anyway, this morning the Branch’s 


* Log-writer > handed me this effusion, which 
he says will be read out by way of minutes at 
their next meeting. I copy it out for vou :— 


We learnt quite a lot from Mark about 
“ Man ”— 

Babylonians, Goths and descendants of Han, 

Sumerians, Romans, the heathen Chinee 


And folks that existed in umpteen B.C. 


They doubtless had culture, these ancients of 
vore, 

They knew how to paint and they knew how to 
drore. 

If triangular bison with three legs are ‘ Art,’ 

‘They give modern artists three thousand years’ 
start. 


Some painted their bodies with all sorts of 
tints, 

And their favourite 
flints ; 

If a wife took the bone which contained all the 
Inarrow 

They just wrung her neck and threw her into 
a barrow. 


hobby was chipping at 


They sowed their own seed and hoped for thre 
best, 

They ate what they could and wasted the rest. 

So im this way at least we are far better 
“Jarnt '— 

We eat what we can, and ‘ can? what we can’t. 


Even if the final joke is not original, it is 
not a bad effort. 

The membership at the meeting was a 
pretty good mixture. Mostly British, of 
course, and black-coated (that is hard to avoid, 
I know), but there were some nice young 
Frenchmen there, a Nigerian negro and a 
German doctor, pushed out of his own 
country because of non-Aryan ancestors. 


I picked up quite a bit about the sort of 
things aT are doing from the Jobbie’s re- 
marks in his short innings and from what 
various members told me. There are the 
things you would expe&—regular visiting of 
the British Hospital, collecting books for the 
War Graves gardeners’ central library at 
Arras, and clothing to be dished out by the 
British Charitable Fund, also bottles for the 
out-patients’ department at the Hospital. 
They seem to keep in touch systematically 
with the cases of distress through the Consul 
General, who advises them when he thinks 
they can help. There is Scouting, as there 
ought to be, in which some members seem 
very busy. And then there are quite odd 
odd-jobs cropping up—looking after the 
grave of a sort of Colonel Newcome, an old 
Englishman who kept up appearances and 
hid his dire poverty until he died (I am sure 
Colonel Newcome would take his own grave 
more seriously than you and I would); con- 
ducting a blind Palestinian on a tour of 
inspection of the Paris blind institutions and 
interpreting for him—a two-man two-day 
job; being always ready to patch up the furni- 
ture of the G.F.S., and so forth. There is a 
fair amount of running side-shows at charity 
fêtes and that sort of thing, I expect, but all 
that gives them a place in the British colony 
and leads to other jobs. 


At the end of the meeting we drank tea 
and some Rovers made us play riotous games. 
I should like you to have seen a padre—he 
rather runs to avoirdupois—galloping about 
on his hands and knecs to blow paper kippers 
along the floor. That is the sort of thing 
your profession comes to: perhaps you call 
it “ spreading the gospel without preaching 
it.” 


Next afternoon several of them took me 
along to a hospital for a sort of carol-concert 
the Branch was running. A bit pre-Christ- 
mas. One old lady patient groaned through- 
out the show-—-I thought because I was 
singing. Actually, I hear. the poor old thing 
died this morning. And another congratu- 
lated us as we left on “a lovely treat.” The 
matron told us that he was stone deaf! 
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Last night I was on duty again. In other 
words, half a dozen members dined me hand- 
somely and took me to the Folies Bergères. 
My school French would not reach all the 
jokes—just as well, I dare say. O Pat! But 
you would have enjoyed it, all the same. 

This train must be doing 80 m.p.h. Writing 
becomes a norful risk. So I curl up in my 
corner and try to sleep. Au revoir—in a year's 
time. 

Il. 


Catro. 


Many thanks for yours which caught me op 
here. Your new District Secretary sounds 
the goods. Send him out here before you 
have sucked him dry. 

My notes on Egypt are going to be pretty 
sketchy, I fear, for I am only taking a 
breather after lunch. We start this evening 
(that’s me and a nice soldier man who goes 
as far as Khartoum on the same boat) and 
I have got to say goodbye to various people, 
as well as pack. 

I landed at Alexandria ten days ago—it 
feels like years, the kind folk have rushed me 
about so. It was a relief to stand) on zerra 
cotta again. I am not terribly kecn on voy- 
ages on respectable liners, and lunch with 
the lovely folk at Talbot House, Mislta, was 
the only break between Marseilles 2nd Alex. 
Bob Cantelope and Bill Farthing were expec- 
ted there a week after I left. Dici:y Dines 
sends his love to you. What a happy show 
that is! 

I came in for a dance, run by Voc H in 
the R.A.F. from Aboukir, the night I landed. 
It is an annual event to help the children at 
the Orphanage. These men really keep 
Alexandria Group going, for the civilians 
don’t seem to have taken the weight. In 
fact Egypt as a whole is Toc H in the three 
Services—a line I hadn’t met before but 
which attracts me enormously. There is a 
spontaneity about them that we civilians 
often miss, and jobs done are ship-shape. It 
is not easy for the Air Force men to get in 
to Alexandria regularly for meetings, and a 
long way, especially for a man to go who 
isn’t quite sure of his interest in Toc H. So 
they did try a ‘wing’ at Aboukir itself last 


July and held a dozen or two meetings in the 
Station School, but it didn’t really catch on, 
and they prefer to put their man-power into 
Alex. itself. The trooping season at Aboukir 
Nearly swept the members off their feet. 
New men came in and ran the R.A.F. attend- 
ance up to about 30. The Coldstream Guards 
had a summer training camp there and there 
are a few other troops on the spot, besides 
coming and going of men from Cairo on 
courses. Moreover, Navy men told me grate- 
fully how Alexandria Toc H jumped to it 
when the Fleet was concentrated there in 
October. So Army, Navy and Air Force 
really run a combined show which it has 
been a joy to get in touch with. 

As for Cairo itself, I haven’t a lot to report, 
though there is some good stuff. I fancy 
they started with a bit too much of a splash 
and couldn’t keep up the pace. Other diff- 
culties they have to face are plain—as that 
most British residents work harder than we 
do at home, and many men’s hours of busi- 
ness (often up to 8 p.m.) don’t fit evening 
meetings; that the ground is mostly covered 
already by folk who put in what time they 
can in social service for the British colony; 
that non-British jobs are nearly impossible 
because the diferent nationalities are pretty 
self-containcd and don’t encourage ‘ foreign- 
ers.’ There is a good deal of hospital-visiting, 
all the same, especially by R.A.F. members, 

The consecration of the new Cathedral by 
William Ebor in April rather overshadowed 
other British activities. But David Hoare, 
who knew ‘Toc H well at home, is here as 
Bishop's chaplain, and the new Cathedral 
Hall bids fair to become a first-class focus for 
work in which we can join. What is wanted 
is a bridge of civilian members to tide over 
the changes in Service membership as units 
come and go, and it looks as if that will 
happen. These scrappy notes strike me as 
an ungracious return for all the kindness 
shown me by Cairo members! 

Of course, I have done the usual sights 
here, the Pyramids and such—and find them 
most unusual. I fell into a sort of coma in 
front of the Tutankhamen treasures in the 
Museum: the half had not been told me of 


this more than Arabian Nights Entertain- 
ment. You wouldn’t believe it, any more 
than I did. 

Then thcre’s Heliopolis, where the R.A.F. 
and the Essex Regiment (until they left for 
Moascar) kept the show going, the civilians 
having more or less gone. Moascar is hard 
by Ismailia, on the Suez Canal, and a kind 
soul, being on duty with a car, ran me over 
there for a couple of nights. A Toc H 
‘Circle’ of the Royal Sussex and the R.A.F. 
from Moascar and Abu Sueir Aerodrome 
have been very busy cleaning, painting and 
re-wiring an old barrack-room for the Boy 
Scouts, among other things. Then the other 
day the 33 Squadron R.A.F. were moved 
and the Sussex Regiment soon after, leaving 
four stalwarts only to keep the Toc H flag 
flying. But they have been plugging away, 
trying to find new men, and talk confidently 
still of gaining Group status. Moascar has 
been on its toes all round. The Padre finds 
them in his church for corporate Commu- 


sanion once a month; the Brigade Auditor can’t 


spot an o displaced in their accounts. This 
is typical of the fortunes and the spirit of 
Service membership, as far as I have seen it 
so far. 

Look here, Pat, I must get moving, toot 


sweet. I will write again in a few days, if 
I can. 
IH. 
Khartoum, 
Sudan. 


This is very much of an ‘interim report.’ 
I’ve been thoroughly lazy, just acting as pas- 
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senger by rail and river, The Captain 
(Blacker by name, very white man by nature) 
and I caught the train by the skin of our teeth 
at Cairo on Wednesday evening for Assouan 
(Shellal, to be correét) and boarded a very 
empty boar at mid-day on Thursday. Two 
nights and a day of luxurious case brought 
us to Wadi Halfa. We talked about Post 
things, watching the corkscrew windings of 
Father Nile from the top deck. I read a 
couple of ‘ Penguins’ and didn’t put pen to 
paper : it was delicious. Then we took train 
again, a day and a night, to Khartoum, where 
I have been now for three days, staying at 
the Clergy House with Canon Harper, 
known to all as “ Uncle.” Toc H is truly 
here, though not in name, in the form of 
“Uncle’s ” Supper Club. It meets every 
Sunday and ropes in anything up to two 
hundred. Sausages and beer at 6 p.m., and 
then somebody (ranging from H.E. the 
Governor-General to a Sudanese lad who 
wanted to give them his impressions of Lon- 
don at Coronation timc) reads a paper. 
“Uncle” has certainly got the whole British 
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colony and a good many Syrians and others 
in tow, and if there is a job to be done A has 
only to drop the hint and off they go. In 
fact the Supper Club is a remarkable o i 
of Foc H in action in a whole community, 
women ‘as well as men. Any formal unit of 
Toc H alongside it would be not only un- 
necessary bur probably harmful. The only 
crab is that, so far as the garrison 1s con- 
cerned, the Club is only open to Sergeants, 
and their equivalent in the R.A.F., and ranks 


upwards. But soldiers I have talked to don't 
resent this a bit. They are verv well red 
for otherwise, they say. 


I am struck with such officers and ¢ rn- 
ment men as I have met—and with their 
womenkind too. They are a hand-picked lot, 
with not much to learn of the Toc H game. 
Of course, they can’t mix normally with 
‘other ranks’ or with natives except in the 
course of duty, but I did hear tell of a few 
soldiers who have contacts with natives off 
and on and find it worth doing. 

i like this place and people and shall be 
sorry to say Good-bye to-morrow. 


=N NG 


Be 


Kampala, 
Uganda. 


Lots to tell you, but I shall control my pen 
as best I can. I have just been reading Belloc: 
do you remember this? — 

The pleasure of taking up one’s pen has also 
this, peculiar among all pleasures, that you 
have the freedom to Jay it down when you will. 
Not so with love. Not so with victory. Not 
so with glory. 

I'm not surec he is right; we shall see. 

{ have flown for the fir& time! “Al 
right,” you will say, ‘that’s no adventure at 
all, whereas riding down Piccadilly in a han- 
som-cab, as f£ did on Boat-race night—” 
Have it your own way; I got a real kick out 
of my frst flight. 

We rose up carly from Khartoum into a 
luminous golden dawn, turning very quickly 
into blue. The dome of the sky and the 
crinkly windings of the Nile, a fascinating 
snake whose tail was far beyond the horizon, 
gave one a fecling of enormous space and 
freedom. I can’t describe it properly. Some- 
times the river had a wide green margin, and 
then it would become a trickle through the 
burning sand. We came down for a rest at 
Malakal. After that we left the desert behind 
and flew over a grcen cushion that might 
have been pine-forcst but was really the 
‘Sudd,’ papyrus standing close in watery 
ground. Enough material there to re-write 
the Egyptian sacred books again forty times 


2. À Glimpse of East Africa and Mauritius 
IV. 


over. (I was shown the ruins of a pre-war 
German paper-mill on the river-bank.) I saw 
ibis for the first time, distant flocks like con- 
fetti below us, and spotted crocodile through 
glasses. And at Bor we flew quite low to 
see the herd of elephants, which apparently 
obliges the Imperial Airways regular as 
clockwork. In the middle of a very hot after- 
noon we landed at Port Bell, the airport of 
Kampala. We spent the night at Kisumu, 
an hour away. It all seemed so simple, but 
I came over romantic just the same. 

I like this place, too. Kampala is cheerful 
and friendly, entirely commercial, mostly 
Indian. I have been over to Entebbe, twenty 
miles or so away, where the Government 
capital of Uganda hangs out. It is a lovely 
spot, on the shores of Lake Victoria, which 
is like the open sea. Some Government folk 
were very hospitable to me, but it all struck 
meas rather posh and pukka sahib. As an 
old Kampala resident of two days’ standing, 
I felt a bit like the Glaswegian when he looks 
at ‘ west-endy ° Edinburgh! 

The Branch ran a meeting with me as 
guest of honour. I hope they enjoyed me (I 
talked a terribly long time, I fear) as much 
as I did them. They have a good room—at 
1/- a year—from Government, and share 
the expense of light, etc., with the local lend- 
ing library. So they are well away financially. 
Their real trouble, as usual, is jobs. You 
see, practically every Britisher is in the 
country on Government service, which means 
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that his whole life is given for the benefit of 
the natives and Indians. The ground is thus 
fey well covered ‘ officially,’ without many 
oopholes for the volunteer. There is need, it 
seems, for some sort of a Boys’ Club or Hos- 
tel for black-coated workers—as also its oppo- 
site number for white girl clerks. The 
Branch is snooping round a bit to see how 
the land lies for this. They have also been 
discussing for some time the question of ad- 
mitting natives and Indians to membership. 
Though there is no colour-bar possible in 
theory in Toc H and though people who live 
in Kampala are constantly consulting native 
or Indian doctors and clerks in the day’s 
work, they realise that they will need to be 
more than ordinarily careful in deciding that 
any candidate of this kind is personally fit for 
membership. A false start would prejudice 
Toc H a good deal, or a native member who 
came in, didn’t like it and chucked it again 
would do more harm than good. So they are 
very sympathetic but going slow, hoping a 
move will come from the native side first. 

They are a small crowd, of course, and 
likely to lose some key-men next year. They 
even sounded me about the advisability of 
giving up their Lamp, feeling they fell below 
the Branch standard, but I encouraged them 
all I could. Actually I am struck with their 
tenacity in meeting regularly and the wide 
range of subjects they discuss. 1 came in for 
a ding-dong debate with two German Nazis, 
pleasant and obstinate fellows, on the Jewish 
question and colonial administration (which, 
by their account, would be a lot less liberal 
in a German Uganda than it is in a British 
one). 

As for jobs, they seem to snap at the 
chances that come. The Hospital, for 
instance, turns to them with confidence in 
emergency, sometimes for jobs a bit rough, 
such as the supply of bearers for funerals or, 
several times, night-guards for mental 
patients. In church life they do their whack, 
too, so Heawood, British Chaplain and a 
leader in the Branch, told me. The mem- 
bers helped in the launching of an appeal for 
a new English church, the foundations of 
which were laid last August, and both the 
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churchwardens are members. I heard tell, 
too, of a native catechist who taught children 
in their room. He called it ‘ Totch Church’ 
—so look out for a new heresy in your 
ecclesiastical history books! Belloc again :— 
‘The pen you lay down when you will. At 
any moment: without remorse, without 
anxiety, without dishonour, you are free to do 
this dignified and final thing (I am just going 

to do it). You lay it down. 

V. 
Natrobi, 

Kenya Colony. 
The journey down here provided excite- 
ments for me, but I shan’t tell you about 
them. I know your views on blood-sports, 
and my hands are dripping with gore. In 
other words, I had a chance of a car-ride, 
safari, huntin’ and shootin’. I, who never 
shot ought but a rabbit, and once (by par- 


donable error, in early youth) a fox. I shot 


a noble buck (see snapshot enclosed) and re- 
pented me of the evil. And, what’s more, I 
saw zebra and giraffe and antelopes various 
and galore, all prancing wild, and from the 
car (the only safe grandstand, oddly enough) 
a nest of lions, close up. The camping was 
glorious fun. Watch The Field newspaper 
for my adventures, I don’t think. 
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Well, so this is Nairobi. One of the books 
about Kenya which | read out of the ship’s 
library in the Mediterranean had the sub- 
tide ‘‘ Land of Contrasts and Problems,” I 
remember. Opinions differ here as to the 
accuracy of that book, but there seem to be 
no two opinions about the truth of the sub- 
title. Toc H in Nairobi enjoys the contrasts 
and does what it can, I honestly believe, 
towards solving the problems. 

Contrasts and problems were neatly com- 
bined in the first meeting I attended here. 
Those present ranged from Bishops (one, any- 
way), potentates and powers (i.e. the Colonial 
equivalent, heads of Government Depart- 
ments) to African clerks in the lowest grade 
of the Civil Service. We were all hearing the 
expert on one of Kenya’s most vital prob- 
lems, race relations, and the expert was a 
Kenya African school-teacher, who opened 
our eyes considerably and gave us all, from 
potentates downwards, most furiously to 
think. He paid Toc H a compliment, too, 
at which the Branch obviously felt very grati- 
fed. Toc H was the only organisation in 
Kenya, he thought, where nee a meeting 
was possible; the only place where he, an 
African, could speak with any freedom on 
colour problems. 

Kenya’s colour problems, I soon noticed, 
are not confined to the straightforward black- 
white relationship. They are complicated by 
the presence of a large brown community— 
Indian professional men, traders and artisans. 
And the brown-white relationship seems to 
be productive of even more bitterness than 
black-white misunderstandings. Toc H is 
certainly doing its bit towards helping on 
mutual understanding between Indian and 
European, and Indian speakers have found 
in Toc H Nairobi, as did the African, almost 
the only place where frank inter-racial dis- 
cussions could take place. 

Inter-racial relationships produce plenty of 
fun, too, and one of the most enjoyable, as 
well as one of the moŝt valuable, of the 
Branch's present jobs is the organising of a 
sort of club-night for Africans at the focal 
hospital who are learning to be dressers. The 
idea is to increase understanding, and so far 


it seems to be working very well. 1 was 
thrilled by my glimpse of it, anyway. 

They are quick-witted and acute, some of 
these lads, though they are but a short 
gencration removed from absolute savagery. 
One night, I was told, they asked for a talk 
on English customs, and the unfortunate 
Toc H man who had taken the job on found 
himself attempting to explain, extempore, 
among other things, the origin of All Fools’ 
Day, the peculiar dowry customs of the Eng- 
lish by which the bride’s father gave some- 
thing to the groom instead of the African 
custom, so much more sensible they thought, 
of the groom paying a bride-price to the 
woman’s father. And the reason why some 
English people parted their hair on one side 
of the head, and some on the other!—could 
you answer that one? 

There is another problem which Toc H 
Nairobi has to face. It is one which it shares 
with every other organisation in the Colony. 
I mean the movement of members. I 
attended the Annual Meeting and listened to 
what I suppose is an average sample of 
dialogue. 

AÁ.: “I propose X as Secretary.” 

All: “ Hear, hear.” 

X: “ Thanks, chaps, I’d love to. But I’m 
going on long leave in June. Be away for 
eight months.” 

B: “Then what about Y?” 

Y: “Same here, sorry. I go in August.” 

And this sort of thing, they say, may hap- 
pen at any meeting :— 

Jobmaster: “ That's all the jobs, chaps. But 
there’s one thing to report. I've been trans- 
ferred to Kisumu” (or Dar es Salaam, or 
Mombasa, it doesn’t matter where. They are 
all hundreds of miles from Nairobi). “ Goad- 
ness knows how long I'll be there. So I’ve 
got to resign.” It is a handicap, believe me. 

But there are advantages, too, that are 
peculiar to Kenya. Nowhere else but a 
young Colony still largely in the pioneer stage 
could provide some of the mectings they 
have. For instance, not so long ago, a middle- 
aged dairy farmer, of the mildest appearance, 
from a farm about ro miles from Nairobi, 
was speaking to them. And he was telling 
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English Point, seen through the archway of 
Fort Jesus, Mombasa 


them of the ume when he was almost 
the only white man in the area where 
now stands their large and growing 
modern town of Nairobi. He was tell- 
ing them of the time when the Africans 
who provide most of their deft and dili- 
gent servants now were savage war- 
riors, to cross whose territory was a 
deadly danger. He told the meeting ot 
the unique position he held among 
these tribesmen when, a lone English- 
man, he won the place and title of 
“King of the Kikuyu.” 

At our meeting a very much domes- 
ticated Kikuyu, in tall fez and flowing 
white anzu (the nightshirt-like gar- 
ment that has been borrowed from the 
Coast Swahili as the costume of the 
African domestic) came in with the 
cofice which, as good Kenyans, they 
drank halfway through the proceed- 
ings. He had a note on the tray, from 
the Goan steward of a neighbouring 
hotel whence the coffee is obtained, 
apologising for the shortage of milk in 
terms that raised a good laugh—‘‘ Very 
few milk to-night, please.” 

There is lots more I could say, but I 
have gone queer in the head to-night— 
touch of fever, they say—and shall turn 
in. By the way, many happy returns. 
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WAG 
Dar-es-Saluam, 
Tanganyika Territory. 

You will complain that Pm over- 
doing my traveller’s tales. So I will be 
short to-night, so far as in me lieth. 

I told you about Nairobi, 1 think. I 
was sorry to leave there, but had to get 
on. Lhit the coa& at Mombasa—rather 
exciting, for | had not seen salt water 
since the Mediterranean. And this was 
the Indian Ocean—or, rather, the Aza- 
nian Sea (I bet you didn’t know that). 

The Group that was once at Mom- 
basa has gone phut, and, if there had 
been lots of time, | might have tried to 
get it going again: perhaps | ought to 
have had a shot. But I didn’t know 


An old street in Mombasa 


the country, except from one or two books, 
and should have dropped bricks for cer- 
tain instead of laying them. As it was I 
lighted on a very nice ex-member, married 
and long-established therc, and spent a night 
with him. We had a grand evening, for he 
had an old piano, a bit untuned, and a pile 
of tattered music. So I out with my fiddle 
and we sct to after supper. His wife sang 
a bit, too, and we had a row of white teeth 
(native) lining the garden fence in the moon- 
light in no time. I went out on the veran- 
dah and played an Irish jig till our audience 
was shuffling and chuckling in the dust of 
the road. Mostly it was quite a ‘classical’ 
concert, I jibbed at playing Raff's Cavatina, 
but admitted anything highbrow, between 
Pinafore and Bach. You have no idea how 
grand old John Scbastian sounds (even with 
me playing to a cracked piano) at tropical 
midnight, with an incredible moon flooding 
the garden outside. Words won't tell you, 
so I shall not waste anv. 

Next day I was lucky to get a boat for Dar- 
es-Salaam. We touched at Tanga and had a 
few hours ashore at Zanzibar—in token of 
which I send you these few rather handsome 
stamps of the Sultan (I 
shall put in some Mozam- 
bique palm-trees and alli- 
gator ones next time if I 
ect as far and if I remem- 
ber), 

It was queer to see this 
place in the flesh, so to 
speak. For I was re- 
minded of an odd inci- 
dent at Oxford, the sort 
of thing that docs happen any time at a 
Toc H mecting. I had the brass to talk to a 
crowd of freshers and probationers about 
Toc H overseas, giving gullible ones the im- 
pression, I suspect, that I had actually been 
round the world. When I got to Dar-es- 
Salaam I told them the tale (which I half- 
believed to be legend) of how Harry Ellison 
landed here for a few hours in 1926 and 
raked up a mecting of clerks and so on 
from offices on the spur of the moment, 
gave them the bones of Toc H in half an 
hour's talk and sailed away, leaving them to 
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work it out for themselves. At the end of 
our Oxford meeting an elderly man stood 
up at the back and said, “ I can swear to the 
speaker’s story of Dar-es-Salaam: I was at 
that meeting.” And when some of us took 
the man out to supper afterwards, I found 
he was an engineer, recently home from 
“German East,’ out of a job and properly 
down on his uppers. He was tramping from 
Southampton to Newcastle, on rather a 
vague hope up there, and onc of our under- 
graduate members had noticed him in the 
street, dodging the rain in a doorway and 
looking about all in. He got talking to him, 
fed him and brought him to the mecting. 
We fixed him a bed that night, I remember, 
and passed him on with a bit of a passport to 
Toc H northwards next morning. And 
that’s what Dar-es-Salaam has meant to me 
until yesterday. 

Last night Í learnt a bit more, when I came 
face to face with members at their fortnightly 


Mark White at Dar-es-Salaam 


meeting. The Group has actually kept going 
continuously for cleven years since Uncle 
Harry’s precious hour with them. The 
bother, of course, is the usual one in tropical 
parts—the constant change of personnel. Add 
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to this the very small size of the British com- 
munity (about 600), compared with a town 
at home. And, it goes without saying, the 
climate does its durnede&t to knock volun- 
tary activity of any sort on the head. But 
there they were last night, real Toc H, large 
as life and twice as natural. Such a nice 
crowd, and so typical. The Padre, who 
learnt his Toc H in a North of England city, 
said he couldn’t see much difference out here. 
“The mixture as before,” he said, “ some 
grousing, much hopefulness and a core of 
keen members doing the job.” The job, be- 
sides things like running a dance for the 
Mission Hospital and a collection throughout 
the country for St. Dunstan’s, extends to the 
recently-formed Discharged Prisoners’ Aid 
Society. But they want to go a lot farther 
and serve the native population in some solid 
way. There are plenty of openings, but the 
snags are the Group's small membership and 
its lack of accommodation, equipment, time 
and technical skill. If they can rake in a few 
young and keen probationers I believe they 
would be ready for a start. I tried to 
encourage them all I knew. 

The town is a foursquare sort of place and 
fecls ‘foreign.’ For, of course, the Germans 
built it and the public buildings are a bit 
heavy-handed, good and clearly intended 
‘for keeps.” Who is going to kecp Tangan- 
yika Territory finally 1 dunno. I scented 
some apprehension about it already, but I 
won’t mix unbaked politics with this screed. 


VIL. 
Curepipe, 
Mauritius. 

I’ve been and gone and done it—that’s how 
I feel! Old Grim (whom I never met but 
have come to love like a lo& uncle) never told 
us to travel tidily like plain tourists—and he 
knew; he was a queer traveller himself, by 
all accounts. 

Against all advice, I let a perfectly respect- 
able German liner sai] away from Dar-es- 
Salaam without me, and picked up a sort of 
Portugee tramp (it is lucky I am immune to 
garlic, even in rice pudding) and began 
scratching down the coast. I deserted her at 
Mozambique (please find alligator stamps en- 
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closed in proof that I lie not), saying to 
myself all of a sudden, “ Mauritius is just 
round the corner ’’—which, of course, it 
wasn't. But here I am, all the same. 

At breakfast in the scrubby hotel next 
morning I asked the way of my vis-a-vis, a 
Portuguese edition of Colonel Blimp. I 
understood him to say that the best approach 
to Mauritius for an Englishman was either 
from Colombo or Melbourne, or Durban at 
a pinch. I thanked him and went for a walk, 
kit in hand, round the port. There was a 
little French packet plying (that sounds nice 
and old-worldly) that night to Madagascar, 
a mere 300 miles, and I was the last straw 
that overcrowded her. I won’t be tedious 
about the voyage, not nearly so tedious as I 
was (until close on dawn) with a dear old 
priest on board who tried his best to tip me 
into the true Church. 

We landed first at Majunga, a shrivelled 
village, oe on a background of mangrove 
swamp—as dismal a place as Nossi-bé, our 
next port of call northwards, was delightful. 
There was the ‘ earthly paradise * touch about 
it, at any rate for the six hours I was ashore. 
Cheerful negro women in gaudy frocks and 
silk shawls among palms and dazzling 
flowers, fisher huts standing on piles en the 
edge of flashing blue bays—lovely sights. 

There we picked up a high French oMcial 
(Madagascar seems to bristle with them) and 
had quite a crowd to see us off with the 
Marseillaise and all. We steamed round 
Cape Amber, the northernmost tip of the 
Island, in broiling heat, and decanted his nibs 
into an array of other uniformed bosoms at 
Diego Suarez. And so down the East coast 
to Tamatave, where I spent a couple of days 
very idly and happily. Hotel dirtyish, French 
cuisine scrumptious; gorgeous tropical gar- 
den down main street; washerwomen knee- 
deep in a rather smelly pool in the shade of 
pine-trees; most outlandish fruits in the mar- 
ket (Mem. buy yourself some li-chees at 
Fortnum & Mason, at any cost). In an 
absent-minded moment I bought you a 
stuffed alligator. But I am being tedious. I 
liked Madagascar quite a Jot, that’s all. It is 
np end French and Toc H wouldn’t ‘ go’ 
there so far as I can judge. 


li Port Lous, Mauritius 


And so to Mauritius, uneventfully enough. 
This is not my first touch, as you know, with 
alone unit of Toc H, but here the loneness 
sticks out a mile. The Secretary, who is put- 
ting me up, is making a gallant struggle with 
it, and l only wish some of our lads in cushy 
places at home could be tested for a month 
on his job. That world be * probation"! 

I am tempted to quote the blasphemous 
line of the hymn, that “every prospect pleases 
and only man is vile.” The prospect up here 
where I sit writing is certainly enchanting. 
It was pretty hot in Port Louis where we 
landed, but the hills are a dream—such a 
dazzling expanse of sca from 4,000 feet, such 
gleaming waterfalls in such deep woods as I 
can’t describe to you. Orchids dangling, all 
natural-like, from a tree still give me a thrill, 
and the gayness of the birds (ornithological, 
as well as human) takes my breath away. 
But when you descend to mankind it all 
seems to go wrong. 


The island is of naval importance, con- 
necting up India and South Africa—there- 
fore it is British. It produces a lot of sugar— 
therefore it is jealously guarded by the 
Colonial Office. It is over-populated—there- 
fore labour is cheap, largely illiterate and 
much of it looks pretty rotten in physique. 
The mixture of population is bewildering, 
French-Mauritians and English ones and 
Creoles and Indians and Chinamen and good- 
nessknows-what-all. The workers are kept 
strictly in order so as not to upset the econo- 
mic status quo, a scientific term for the in- 
terests of Mauritian-French business men 
and estate owners—at least that’s my impres- 
sion at short notice. 

This heavenly island, Pat, does not house 
a happy family. It is check of a tourist like 
me to diagnose the roots of its unhappiness, 
but I guess that here, as in distracted Europe, 
fear rules the roost. The ignorant dockers 
and estate workers know only one means of 
self-expression—violent action, and they are 
afraid to use it. There seems to be a lot of 
hatred and mistrust of employers, bottled up. 
The ‘ French’ (most of them ‘ near-white ’ or 
rather less), reckon themselves the island 
aristocracy and are afraid of the: British, 
whose presence they regard as encroaching 
on their natural paradise for money-making. 
So they take it out of their Creole and Indian 
workpeople, and reap fear from them in 
return. And the British keep aloof a great 
deal because they are afraid (so it strikes me) 
of stirring up a hornets’ nest if they interfere. 

Add to this a climate which makes men 
apathetic and the taste for snobbery com- 
mon to the British abroad, and you get a dis- 
couraging atmosphere for “ fellowship and 
service.” I hope I am not painting the pic- 
ture too dark, I don’t think so. 

This is just where Toc H ought to come 
in. The obvious job seems to be the main 
one of Toc H always—the resolving of differ- 
ences between men, reconciling them by put- 
ting them to work side by side. That sounds 
all right unul you live in a place like Mauri- 
tius. Toc H here suffers actually from a lack 
of jobs. The differences go too deep, at 
present. Not only the recognisable races but 
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meet with suspicion and abhorrence, One day 
such an attempt may succeed (so one or two 
sanguine members dare to hope), but that 
day ts not yet. 

So it means a patient, small start with one 
class exclusively, the plain British. In a 
sense this encourages the separation, you will 
sty. True, but if one social element can work 
towards a new feeling of self- respect and 
unity it may be possible to extend it in tume 
to others. The further contacts, the bridges 
from one section to another—so my eet 
here kelieves—can best be begun on the play- 
ing-field. So he is trying to play as many 
On iry games himself as he can and to play 
them against teams of various nationalities. 
The Branch has tried some hearty social 
evenings which didn't get it very far, I think. 
For the: ‘cis almost a Sn of such things 
here already, and Toc H as a new friendly 
society isn’t wanted. It must attract men 
with positive things to do—and the apparent 
lack of them is fie snag at present. There is 
a Leper cae thev have had a look at. For 
the rest they have clicked with the soldiers in 
A ANNS HES concerts and with the sailors (H.M.S. Nor- 
folk recently) in a picnic. The membership 
the half-castes of them all, subdivided sharply is small but there are triers in it. 
among themselves according to the shade of | P.S.—I am scrapping your stuffed alligator 


their Pei struggle to eat their own inde- when I move on. Do you mind? We fits 
pendence and importance. A colour-bar and into my violin case all right that 
a network of caste has grown up, so strong means scrapping the fiddle. Its a pity. he 
that any attempt to mix the clements must is so shiny and bland. 


At Mozambique 
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Chapter IL. 
UP AND DOWN SOUTHERN AFRICA 


| In 


VHI. 
Durban, Natal. 


The answer to vour cable, expected hourly, 
asking if I am Still alive, is in the affirmative. 
But I am a bit shocked to realise that 1 have 
been in Natal for nearly a month without 
writing to you. [ have been busy—but there, 
you will sec through all excuses. ‘There is so 
much to tell that I shall have to pot it fiercely. 

I did the proper thing and discovered the 
coagl-line of ‘ Na- 
talia? on Christ- 
mas morning, as 
Vasco de Gama 
had the imperti- 
nence to do just 
430 years before 
me. It was a mag- 
nificent arc of 
white surf in the 
morning sun, with 
gleaming bujtd- 
ings along the 
beaches. 

John and Mar- 
garet Mallet were 
waving on ibe 
q ua y as wE 
berthed, bright 
and carly. I shared 
their Christmas 
dinner and stayed 
with them ten 
days before starı- 
ing up country. Durban is as good as they 
paint it in the tourist books, a fine modern 
city with wide streets and lovely parks. But 
the super-Wild-West ricksha boys and their 
Victorian transport give you that ‘foreign’ 
feeling at once. 

But the sunshine (what time you blue-nosed 
English cower over inadequate gas-fires) is the 
thing, almost too much of a good thing at 


A Durban ricksha boy 


Natal 


this time of the year. If you have nothing to 
do (that’s not me) but bathe and play tennis, 
Natal provides you with 150 miles of con- 
unuous pleasure down the coagst—about as 
long as the concrete promenade which will, 
in our life-time, I suppose, join Folkestone to 
sournemouth, and even more sedué¢tive. It 
scems quccr to find Ilfracombe, Cliftonville 
and Ramsgate on this coast. 


I managed to makc only two speeches in my 
first week in Dur- 
ban. Most even- 
ings were given 
up to the “rising 
generation,’ either 
in the Boys’ Club, 
into the manage- 
ment of which 
Toc H has roped 
various other bo- 
dies, or with the 
lads from the Szir- 
ling Castle while 
she was in port: 
Toc H has got 
several of these 
clubs going now 
on the Union- 
Castle liners. One 
day we were kept 
busy, too, with the 
monthly outing for 
children, back in 
the city from the 
Maritzburg Preventorium. Fresh air and 
good food keeps the cure going. 

I had a cut (literally) at the older folks 
too. Are you good at barbing? Well, Pm 
now a pro, since I joined the team of mem- 
bers who go regularly to shave and haircut 
the patients at the Addington Hospital who 
can’t afford a barber. The first old boy I did 
said “ Ow!” twice and “ Thank you, sir” 
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three times, so I reckoned it honours easy. It 
is a job that certainly gives personal touch! 
Then there are the Missions to Seamen, 
always worth doing, and the Rest Room in 
Bay Passage. Durban members are not short 
of jobs—or, I can testify, of good fellowship. 
The Lunch Club on Tuesdays at H.Q. helps 
a good deal in both. 


There is a regular constellation of units in 
the Durban distri€—Escombe, Berea, Hillary, 
Malvern and Pinetown (nearly twenty miles 
out but practically a suburb), Verulam, a 
smallish township in the hills to the North— 
these are all Branches; and Groups at Over- 
port, Sea View and Stella. These are just 
names to you, I know, but they spell faces 
and voices to me and pleasant hours I shall 
not forget. 


I spent more than a week pottering round 
the Southern Distri¢t, where there are half a 
dozen units. At Umzinto (cotton and any 
amount of sugar-cane) I bumped good and 
hard into the ‘ Native Question.’ There arc 
so many sides to this—and Toc H, I gather, 
is already mixed up with moŝt of them—that 
I shall have to see a bit more before I burn my 
fingers by dogmatising to you about it. This 


particular case seems quite plain. 


Everybody has heard tell that one of the 
most destructive evils among native races 
anywhere is potent and poisonous forms of 
drink. All along the Natal coast the natives 
have had illicit Stills—eighty per cent. of the 
kraals had one, they say. And their special 
poison is distilled from treacle, mixed with a 
bit of bran or rice: they call it gavini, and a 
tot of it will make any man hopclessly blotto; 
a course of it produces sexual mama and 
often death, The trade in this was growing 
beyond all limits and there was no shadow of 
doubt (the police could vouch for it) that the 
Stull was deStroving the native body and soul. 
An unpleasant treacle is easily made from the 
sugar-cane, and four gallons of it (at 6d. a 
gallon) will make seven bottles of gavini. 
Any day, they told me, you could meet native 
women carrying home petrol-tins of treacle 
on their heads, and it was carted in 44-gallon 
drums to local Storekeepers who sold it over 
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the counter to natives. A fine old native told 
one of our members that he suspected the 
white man of a plan to exterminate the 
African with yvavint, as the Red Men in 
America have been nearly stamped out! 


What. if anything, could a handful of 
Toc H men de against this gigantic evil? 
Some of them were employed in the sugar 
industry, and onc of these wrote an article for 
The Com pass, the Toc H magazine out here, 
last June, setting out the facts and calling on 
the Government to prohibit the sale of treacle 
to natives, and on voluntary bodies to press 
for the necessary legislation. Now the point 
is that this first Step was courageous, for it 
was no secret that the indiétment came from 
employees of the industry and was being 
broadcast, in reprints of the article, by Toc H 
all over Natal. Action would mean imme- 
diate loss of profits—bury the treacle and save 
the workmen, said the article. And these lads 
might have Jost their bread and butter over it 
and, as the sugar firms are all linked up, have 
found it hard to get a job elsewhere. Actually 
the Cane Planters’ Association had been try- 
ing to put the facts before Parliament after a 
previous campaign two years ago had failed, 
and an extra push was invaluable. 


This time the effort to rouse public opinion 
succeeded. By August the sale of treacle to 
natives and storekeepers had been stopped; 
the last Store to have any stock sold it at 8s. 
a tin, a pretty prohibitive price. Some people 
are trying to make out that the natives have 
now turned to yeast for making a poisonous 
booze called scata, but this is an expensive 
and precarious operation and doesn’t scem to 
be on a serious scale. The big evil, at any 
rate, is scotched, and the police say it makes 
a lot of difference to their job. And a raal 
must be a much nicer place at weekends. 


What matters much, I think, is that Toc H 
in this matter functioned in the right way, 
ie. through “existing organisations.” B 
their determination they mobilised the Dio- 
cesan Synod, the Methodist Synod, the Natal 
Council of Women’s Institutes and so on. 
And now the whole matter is in the hands 
of a characteristically British machine, part 


Government (the Education. Labour and 
Native Problems Departments) and part 
voluntary, the Jyurban United Council of 
Social Agencies, on which forty voluntary 
bodies are represented. I dare say people will 
soon forget Toc H'’s share in the racket. That 
doesn't matter, so long as the job gets done. 
But let’s chalk up a good mark to the lads 
of Umzinto and Toc H Natal. 

This Stout effort fits well into a general 
scheme of concerted action by Toc H. I heard 
a good deal about it from Ossie Joseph, of 
Pinetown, who circularised all Natal units la& 
March. A vear or more ago the Natal Area 
Conference at Pietermaritzburg appointed a 
committee to go into “the possibilities of a 
general contribution through service and 
tairmindedness by Toe H Southern Africa 
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towards a solution of the Native Question in 
its various aspects, such contribution, where 
possible, to be made through existing bodies.” 
What the lads did at Umzinto is proof that 
this wasn’t a mere pious resolution and that 
its method works. Pinetown sent out at the 
same time what is called a * whizzbang ’ 
which every unit was asked to read (but aren’t 
* whizzbangs’ meant to be exploded?) at their 
next meeting. To give you an idea, | enclose 
a copy. Here it is :— 

A.—Native family consisting of husband, wife 
and seven childreu, ages 1 to 9 years, eldest child 
employed by an induna as herd boy. Husband 
in hospital with pulmonary T.B., wife and six 
children found destitute, having been ejected by 
landlord. Had all slept in veld the previous 
night. Case brought to notice of Native Com- 


missioner and family given temporary shelter at 
the expense of local Bantu Welfare Society. Sub- 
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sequently all children found to be suffering from 
whooping-cough and sent to hospital together 
with the mother, who had pulmonary catarrh. 

B.—A Native male earning £2 per month has 
wife and seven children of his own to keep. Wife 
earns 15/- per month by washing. Husband try- 
mg to establish a decent home for family and is 
purchasing a small plot at £2 per month. Has 
lately taken in four other children, all fatherless, 
three being children of wife’s deceased sister 
and one the child of wife’s crippled sister. The 
eldest of these children is 18 and unable to work 
owing to brain injury caused by motor accident. 
The bread-winner pays 4/- per month for four of 
the children to go to school and is thus trying to 
feed 12 mouths on 11/- per month (he himself 
gets 75 lbs. of meal and a meat ration once a week 
from his employers, the S.A.R.). There are no 
blankets in the house, only filthy rags—children 
all in rags, but otherwise clean. 

$ = . 


_ The above do not represent fictions of the 
imagination, but are the true facts of iwo cases 
brought to light in a certain district in Natal 
recently. Nor are they isolated instances, but are 
merely typical of many cases that may be found 
every day. Well, now :— 

41) Does a similar state of affairs exist in your 
district ? 

(2) Are vou chaps fully acquainted with condi- 
tions of life amongst the Native population in 
your area? 

(3) Do the natives, more especially the chil- 
dren, receive sufficient nourishment, i.c. a well- 
balanced diet? 

{4) Are they properly housed ? 

(5) Are there any medical facilities for them? 


(6) Is there a Child Welfare Society in the 
District ? 


(7) If so, does it provide for Native as well 
as Iuropean children? 

i8) What recreational facilities are there for 
Natives in the district? 

(9) What is Toc H doing or attempting to do 
to improve the lot of the Natives in the district ? 


Well, chew on that for a bit. I'll write 
again soon. John is shouting for me—he is 
taking me up to Gingindhlovu, eighty-five 
miles run, this afternoon, and we are late 
already. 

IX. 


Gingindhlovu, Zululand. 

It seems much more than twenty-four hours 
since I wrote to you last. I have had a busy 
and unusual day. Walter Kramer, District 
Secretary, collected me in his car from John 
Mallet, who was going on to Eshowe. 
Kramer brought me out here to his magnifi- 
cent farm for the night. In the middle of the 
morning a boy came dashing over with the 
news—a swarm of locusts was on the way. 
In no time 500 acres of sugar-cane was thick 
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with them. Al hands turned to and fought 
them till dusk. The labourers marched 
through the canes beating tins and kicking up 
a devil of a row. The car and the lorry went 
round the estate, your humble on the front 
seat of the lorry, which was crammed with 
natives velling like madmen and beating 
tattoo on petrol-cans: we looked just like the 
proverbial ‘ wagon-load of monkeys.’ Kramer 
himself, on horseback, led a party of twenty 
boys running. I got off at one point and 
climbed a knoll overlooking the sea—and 
there was the second swarm on the way, a 
narrow dark line Stretching for miles. By the 
time 1 got down the vanguard was on us. 
They settled for the night and we couldn't 
shift them nohow—which means resuming 
the battle at daylight. Good exercise for me, 
but a serious loss, I fear, for my host. 

PH tell you about Zululand later—haven't 
seen much of it yet. Where was I in my last 
letter? South of Durban, I think. Well, I 
can’t tell you the whole story of the six units 
in that Distriét. The one Branch is lxopo, 
where we had a first-class evening in the 
Toc H ‘Shack.’ I can’t pronounce the name 
of the place, for the ‘ X’ Stands for a fF loten- 
tot ‘click,’ of which there are four <listinct 
sorts: this is a sort of sideways onc. Alto- 
gether the language business here defeats me. 
There seem to be two main Streams —ijantu 
and Bushman, but as Sir Harry Johnson 
made a list of 274 Bantu dialects alone lL won't 
venture further! 

I must tell you a rather jolly tale about one 
unit, which combines two tiny village: they 
are not even reckoned as ‘dorps. Himeville 
and Underberg lic within five miles of each 
other and each houses a local * character.’ 
Everyone in Himeville knows old Peter 
McKenzie, former  transport-rider, now 
farmer; and Henry Gold is a leading farmer 
in Underberg. For years there was no love 
lost between these two men and these two 
places. The first scrap was over the question 
of which place should be the terminus of the 
railway then building. The authorities had 
said that it couldn’t go to both, and there 
was a real set-to. Underberg got the railway 
and won the frst round. 
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Next, Himeville (which has a white popu- 
lation of forty) scored by getting the Court 
House built and became the seat of an Assis- 
ant Magistrate. Underberg got the school : 
Himeville retaliated by bagging the Anglican 
parson. They were determined that he should 
live there and not at Underberg or Bulwer, 
so they bought a house and presented it to 
the diocese as a vicarage. 

The next move was different. It was made 
by a new magistrate called Trau Schmidt, 
who saw that this feud was doing the two 
communitics no good. He had come across 
Toc H elsewhere and decided that it was the 
besl instrument to replace this llliput war 
with co-operation and friendliness. So Hime- 
ville-Underberg Group, which has been going 
three years, is gradually healing the breach. 
I was lucky to be there for their Birthday 
Festival—and found Henry Gold in the chair 
and Peter McKenzie as principal Guest and 
speaker, two great old chaps in their seventies. 

I have written more than I meant to and 
mustn't embark on other units, Bulwer, Mata- 
bele and Port Shepstone, now. | am duc to 
join John at Eshowe tomorrow for a meeting. 


x. 
Richards Bay, Zululand. 

It is Sunday afternoon, after a good lunch, 
in one of the loveliest spots, so you must not 
expect too much of ime. This is only a brief 
digestive lull in the Zululand Rally which is 
being held here this weekend. Our ‘camp’ 
(mainly housed in two cottages Ient us by 
friends of Toc H) is on a rise, with a 
glorious view out io sca. The dazzle of a 
great lagoon, ten miles long, with five rivers 
running into it, in the afternoon sun is hypno- 
tising me into slecp, I suspect. Some of the 
lads have gone off to the Umhlatuzi River to 
hook a supper, if they can: the fishing is first- 
rate. And so are the wild birds—if I had the 
energy I should be stalking them with field- 
glasses. 

I joined John Mallet, as I told vou I would, 
at Eshowe, where we had a pretty good 
Guest-night. Then we went on to Empangeni 
which is only fourteen miles from here. The 
Branch has been going through a bad patch, 
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Em pangent Bras: 
1 heard—as all units do some time or other— 
but I didn’t see much sign of it the other 
night. What helped to put them on their toes, 
I suspect, was a job which brought them, 
willy nilly, into the focal limelight. One of 
the members engaged a Native servant, Jack, 
a little while ago, and was not at all pleased 
when a policeman cropped up a dav or two 
later and took the lad away. The member 
began to look into the case, didn’t like it 
much and laid it before the Branch Execu- 
tive. They decided to fight and engaged a 
lawyer to defend Jack and got as many Toc H 
men as possible to be in Court for the hearing. 
The case was lost, but they appealed. Two 
things happened after that. A sermon about 
it was preached which raised a bit of a stink 
locally—and the appeal was upheld. If this 
kind of intervention could happen more often 
(and I hear that Toc H in Johannesburg, 
together with Rotary, is trying to put it on 
an organised basis) some white men might 
think twice before indiscriminately arresting 
Natives. It simply shows that the Native, 
who is excusably bewildered by legal pro- 
cedure, sometimes needs expert defence as 
well as expert prosecution. As it is, he has 
too many causes to brood over injustice from 
white men, and brooding feeds revolution 
instead of decent relations, as every wise man’s 
son doth know. 
This rally is quite a small show, a sort of 
‘Training Weekend’ of about twenty mem- 
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bers, but all the jollier for that. Empangeni 
and General members have saved it—other 
Zululand units have let it down rather badly. 
John and I go on to Melmoth tomorrow. 
There aren’t any of their members here, but 
there will be next year—if the decision this 
morning to repeat the rally at Melmoth in 
1939 comes off. 

“All work and no play’? I confess to a 
spot of sightseeing. Zululand nowadays is 
tamer than the Boys’ Own Paper in my youth 
led me to expect. But there are plenty of 
relics of the bad old times. On the way up 
from Durban we Stopped to look at Chaka’s 
grave, a terribly respectable marble affair out 
of some suburban funeral furnisher’s cata- 
logue. Such a bloodthirsty Napoleon really 
needs EpStein, in over-life-size bronze, to do 
him justice. Rumour has it that the tribes in 
these parts enjoyed a sort of golden age at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. Chaka 
put a Stop to that in the early ’20’s by raiding 
the country with a regular lronside army. 
Over a million people were done in by his 
men, and when Lieutenant Farewell, the first 
British explorer, arrived, he found only a few 
hundred wretched creatures hiding in the hills 
and living on roots or even each other. Chaka, 
like a good dictator, was bumped off by his 
half-brother, Dingaan, and he, in turn, was 
wiped up by the Boers Voortrekkers in a 
terrific show (460 mounted Dutchmen 
against 12,000 Zulus) at the Blood River. 
‘“Dingaan’s Day ” is Still the public holiday 
here, and next year they are going to Stage a 
grand Voortrekker celebration on the cen- 
tenary of the victory. 

But I mus not try any more history without 
tears, for our next session is due in five 
minutes and ] am to be the pièce de résistance. 
I am going to play the fiddle to them and talk 
about music in Toc H—a surprise item. I am 
curious to see how they will Stand the shock. 

I have a sneaking hope of a day in the 
Umfolosi game reserve, not far from here. 
and haply a sight of a white rhino. If I can 
poach one, you shall have his hoof as a beer 
mug. And no account would be complete 
without mention of the deadly mamba snake; 
it is to this land as cream to Devon. 
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XI. 
Pietermaritzburg, Nata. 


There has been a sad lapse in letter-writing, 
I fear, and much water has flowed down the 
Tugela River since my last. 

I have loved Natal and treated parts scurvily 
in my accounts to you. You will have to wait 
for my Report, under the terms of Grim’s 
bequest (H.M. Stationery Office, 2 vols., 325. 
net. 1941) for the whole story. There you will 
read what I thought of Toc H Ladysmith and 
the Boys’ Hostel at Pietermaritzburg. This is 
a really good show, now nine years old, with 


‘eighteen boys, mostly orphans, in residence; 


both the Natal Provincial Government and 
the Maritzburg City Council back it with 
grants. Besides the Hostel and a good record 
with a Juvenile Employment Scheme, | found 
Toc H and L.W.H. in Maritzburg busy with 
a new venture, a club for hard-up adults who 
are recommended by various societies. | came 
in for a social evening, with over a hundred 
present. There was a good lantern talk, eats 
and dancing on the green, or rather the floor 
of St. Peter's Church Hall, to which they 
moved a few months ago when the walls of 
the Toc H Dugout began to bulge danger- 
ously under pressure. There can’t be any 


doubt that this club fills a gap. 


For the rest, the gallant little Start, third 
time lucky,” at Vryheid took m» fancy. 
Three of their five original Members are 
Afrikaans-speaking. Toc H seems to be not 
unrecognised in Vryheid already. The Chair- 
man of the Northern Natal Distri¢t (a Mines 
Inspector) told me he had to attend the Court 
the other day for a prosecution, when a 
lawyer’s native clerk came up to him and said 
he was sure the under-dog would get a square 
deal at the hands of the new Magistrate. 
Asked why, specially, he said “ Well, he wears 
the same little badge in his coat as vou do.” 
(I hope this doesn’t sound too much like 
trumpet-blowing). 

Vryheid is tackling as its first job the pro- 
vision of X-ray apparatus in the local Euro- 
pean Hospital. 1 saw the same thing—this 
time in a Swedish Mission Hospital for 


Natives—actually at work at Dundee (Trans- 
vaal); the local Group had to raise £320 for 
the job. One thing leads to another. The 
Dundee effort roused public interest in Dann- 
hauser, another collicry place (the X-ray is 
mainly wanted for mine accidents), and two 
men there are out to start a Group. It only 
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shows that Guest-nights, worn a bit thread- 
bare sometimes at home as a recruiting 
method, are not the only, or the best, ways 
of attracting strangers to Toc H. 

I have missed out any amount, but I hope 
to yo back to Natal for the Area Rally at 
Nchanga in July. 


Round about the Transvaal 


Mark 7, Saratoga Avenue, Johannesburg 


SAL. 

Mark 1, Johannesburg. 

Now let me come to where I now am. I 
am living in Mark i, where ] arrived on a 
lucky night for a Sart. They were holding 
the first combined inceting of the five units in 
the Joburg District, and the leaders of 
different teams gave an excellent account of 
their Stewardship. We heard about blood 
transfusion, native evening classes, the hos- 
pital library, slum visiting, deaf and dumb 
activities. bovs’ clubs and leprosy relief in 
turn. A senior member of the Finance Com- 
mittee in a good speech at the end, was much 
impressed, but thought they had bitten off 
more than they could chew. Anyway, the 
District Team took this challenge seriously 
and has since been going into it. The sing- 
song that night was well above our average 
at home, and they acted—really impressively 


because sincerely—the Captain Scott scene 
from The Bridge Builders before ‘ Light.’ 
The evening was altogether an ideal Start for 
me in the Transvaal. 

Another good chance of meeting members 
ishe Lunch Club on Thursdays. We bring 
our own grub, pay 6d. for tea and rent, and 
gct a speaker thrown in. 

This is, of course, a bustling modern city, 
enormously cosmopolitan in its half-million 
inhabitants, about half-and-half European 
and African-cum-Asiatic-cum-' Coloured” (^e. 
mixed race). Owen Watkins was showing me 
some pictures last night of the few shacks, on 
the bleak ridge of the Witwatersrand, which 
were Johannesburg half a century ago. The 
secret of the place, as all the world knows, is 
gold. In those davs they took out {£80,000 
worth—and last vear £80.000,000. Which is 
very far from an unmixed blessing. Why is 
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it that the handling of gold and horses, both 
such nice creations in themselves, is so apt to 
make mankind subhuman in his habits and 
character? I won't Start moralising, however. 

To return to the Mark. In its short exist- 
ence it has already made a bit of history with 
the Rand Blood Transfusion Service. In old 
days what blood transfusions there were in 
Johannesburg were in the hands (or should I 
say arms) of a few ‘ professionals’ who were 
paid for giving their blood. The ball was set 
rolling, very quietly, by Toc H a couple of 
years ago, when they prompted medical 
students at the University to form, with the 
co-operation of Toc H, the Rovers, the Red 
Cross and St. John’s Ambulance, a ‘ Blood 
Donors’ Association.’ As this grew the medi- 
cal graduates took it over and ran it from the 
Medical School. The snag was that it could 
only operate in term-time and then only from 
g a.m. to 5 p.m. In the vacations and at night 
the calls fell back on Toc H Marksmen, who 
were overworked (one lad was laid out for a 
weck by loss of blood given). 

Then came the new move. Taking a leaf 
from Manchester, Toc H suggested a twenty- 
four-hour service and offered a room at the 
Mark as a day-and-night office and a Marks- 
man, George McDermott, as Chief Clerk. 
The thing caught on and grew and grew. In 
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ere Johannesburg half a century ago’ 


nine months they enrolled 628 donors, 20g of 
them women and 41g men. Of these Toc H 
easily heads the list of donors supplied by 
societies with a total of 50 men. During last 
year only one donor refused to give blood to 
Native or Coloured patients—that secins to be 
a Step forward. Last May they held a mecung 
of donors, with 500 present, at which a 
leading surgeon said “ They call ours a noble 
profession; what nobility is there in sours! 
We get paid for our work, you don’t.” Of 
course it is a Straightforward job really. but 
it needs absolute faithfulness, and Tı lin 
that has kept its end up. The thins has 
grown too big for the Mark’s little 
and they are soon moving, with real regret, 
to more posh premises. 

Look here, I must cut this and be off to join 
a Schools ‘Tour—very like the ones the Schools 
Section runs at home. This morning the party 
of St. John’s College boys were looking at 
bad housing, European and Native. 1 am to 
join them at the Native Pass Office at tea- 
time, and tonight we are to have a discussion 
at the Mark—two Toc H members, two 
schoolboys and two Native leaders—on 
“Native Education,” which ought to be 
lively and useful. (I will tell you later about 
a small effort in Native education in this 
house itself.) 
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Johannesburg today —"* 
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Mark l, Johannesburg. 
We had rather an original District Guedt- 
night last evening. The secret of its genuine 
success was, as always with good gucst-nights, 
careful preparation. They took a month over 
it, with singing practices in cach unit and two 
rehearsals in the Mark this lag week. And 
there were lots of guests, which is not always 
a feature of gucst-nights. Owen talked well 
on “the meaning of membership.” The 
centrepiece of the evening was a fantasy, 
with music and scenery, called “Forty (or 
Fifty) Years Cn.“ which | won't try to 
describe to you in detail. Members in queer 
costumes of the future showed us the Johan- 
nesburg of 1986, ihe centenary vear of the city. 
I think the climax came when the Lord 
Mayor of that time said :— 


“ To-day this centenary city can proudly say 
that no single member of its community, be 
he or she Enropean, Coloured, Asiatic or 
Bantu, lives in want or squalor. Nor to any 
one section is denied any of the amenities en- 
joyed by any other. Contentment reigns, and 
each section has its full share in the govern- 
ment of our city.” 


He told us of the bad old 1930’s out of 
which this Utopia had been raised up by 
public opinion, and the music of Jerusalem 
topped up his speech rather grandly. It 
seemed a bit startling somehow when the 


a busting modern city ” 


actual Mayor of the moment, a guest, stepped 
up after this dream to address the meeting. 
He applied the Four Points of the Compass 
very well, I thought, as the only way to pro- 
gress in civic affairs. Altogether an excellent 
show. 

But in the cold light of day one returns to 
the Joburg of the 1930’s where people cer- 
tainly don’t get equal amenities and there is 
plenty of want and squalor. I have had talks 
with all kinds of people here about the 
` Native Question’ (it always seems to claim 
capital letters, it bulks so big) and Still feel I 
am little the wiser. Alongside it there is a 
separate ‘Asiatic Problem,’ concerned with 
the Indians who were imported for fifty years 
for labour on the sugar and tea plantations. 
When immigration was stopped by law in 
1911 there were more Indians than Europeans 
in Natal, they say, but a great many have 
gone home since. Eighty per cent. of those 
who remain were born here and are South 
African nationals, but they are forbidden to 
own land, restricted in trading, and, outside 
Cape Province, disfranchised politically and 
municipally. 

And then the ‘ Coloured Race,’ the mixture 
over centuries, of Europeans, Natives and 
imported slaves, which numbers nearly a 
million, provides a separate ‘ Problem ° of its 
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own, Their condition is mainly abject, ill- 
educated, underfed, diseased; I am told that 
only about five per cent. can afford to be 
decently housed. A Government Committee 
has been sitting for a couple of years on their 
case and is due to report soon. Whatever 
their proposals, it will take years, I imagine, 
to put the Coloured Race on its feet, if 
that can be done at all. 


í But, of course, the South African problem 
is the Native one—unless you like to call it a 
European problem, for only imagination, 
goodwill and courage in European minds can 
attempt to solve it. I have been trying to get 
the hang of the network of legislation which 
surrounds it and the trend of feeling among 
ordinary people one meets, but it is a tangle 
which to a newcomer seems insoluble. Toc H 
is doing a tiny something here, and in many 
other places in this country, by getting 
enough worried to think about it and do odd 
jobs where it sees a chance. Their main ser- 
vice will be to get more people doing the 
same; so many, I feel, are refusing, so far as 
they can, to face the subject at all. 


Toc H, at any rate, had a bold lead given 
it at a meeting in this Mark last year, which 
people have not forgotten. The first speaker 
was Professor Hoernle, of the Institute of 
Race Relations; a member who runs a Native 
Reformatory spoke, and the Secretary of 
Boksburg Group, who is a Labour member 
in the Provincial Council—and a political 
opponent of his, none other than Jan Hof- 
meyr, Vice-Chairman of the Council of 
Toc H Southern Africa, who at that time 
was Minister of Mines, Education, Labour 
and Social Welfare. All the speakers had 
some strong things to say, but Hofmeyr’s 
speech (intended as a vote of thanks), was 


„reported in the press and went far beyond the 


lounge of Mark I. The meeting became at 
once something of a cause celebre and was 
even said in some quarters to have caused a 
crisis in the South African Cabinet! Not 
long after that, you may remember, Jan Hof- 
meyr resigned from the Cabinet on the ques- 
tion of a new law on Native franchise, which 
he regarded as unjust. 
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He said he believed there was “a rising 
tide of liberal feeling ” in South Africa and 
that it was going to prevail. He said there 
were ‘‘three possible conceptions of Native 
policy °—I'll quote his own words, for they 
give the guts of the ‘ Question’ better than 
I could hope to express it :— 


“One is the conception of ‘ trusteeship.’ 
My quarrel with the people who propose to 
base their Native policy on trusteeship is that 
they never will face up to the question of what 
is going to happen to the ‘ ward’ when he 
grows up. If you suggest to champions of the 
doctrine of trusteeship that some day, if their 
policy is fairly and logically carried out, their 
ward must be their equal, they sheer off from 
the doctrine of trusteeship. That is something 
they will not face up to. 

‘©Then there is the second conception, based 
primarily on fear, coupled with ignorance and 
contempt, That is a very natural conception 
in a country like this. The KRuropeans are a 
small element in this country, and it is not 
easy for us to face the consequences of Native 
development. It may be a wrong conception 
—it fs a wrong conception—but it is a natural 
one and do not let us be too unsympathetic 
or impatient with those who hold it. 

“ Then there is the third conception, which 
I believe to be the right one. That is the con- 
ception which is based on the realisation that 
there are essential human values. It is a con- 
ception which has its foundation in the belief 
that all of us, whatever the colour of our skins, 
are equally God's children and equally have a 
right to all that participation in the family of 
God implies.” 


Pretty strong meat that—"" dangcrous non- 
sense,” said a splendid old-timer to me only 
this morning. Hofmeyr did not try to evade 
the consequences of his “conception.” Tle 
went on to say that “the real fight in regard 
to Native policy in this country is just an 
issue between faith and fear.” When people 
asked him. “ What will be the outcome if 
you follow this policy? Can you be sure that 
this country will be safe for European civilisa- 
tion? ’’, his answer was, ‘‘ No, I am not sure 
—it might not be. But if you follow a policy 
of fear, in the long run there is going to be 
a blow-up.” He didn’t see how one could 
follow a policy which purported to make the 
country safe for European civilisation by sur- 
rendering those things that make European 
civilisation worth while. 


Well, there’s the grand dilemma of this 
wonderful. terrifying Continent. It gets on 


some people's nerves. They feel the race 
question like a huge cloud always looming— 
no one knows what storm it holds or when 
and where it may burst. And in that mood 
fairmindedness is difficult indeed. 


Hofmeyr’s final appeal at the meeting that , 


his hearers shoulci iyport the public opinion 
behind * respos c people who are triends 
of the Native’ cid not fall on deaf ears, I 
know. It is good to have in our membership 
such leaders as Jan Hofmeyr himself and 
J. D. Rheinallt Jones, who was elected last 
year to the Senate with the astonishing 
majority of 338.213 votes. us one of the repre- 
sentatives in Parliament of Native interests. 

This is the country’s biggest problem, and 
so one ought not to doubt that it will pro- 
vide—in some form, probably in many— 
Toc H's biggest job in South Africa. Actu- 
ally I doubt if opinion in Toc H on the 
“Native Question’ is in advance of ‘the 
rising tide of liberal feeling ° (as Hofmeyr 
called it) among the younger generation of 
South Africans. We must not kid ourselves 
that we are pioneers, though I do think that 


Toc rt members teachine Native azouseboy, at Mark I 


Toc H here and there is showing men some 
practical ways of expressing their liberal 
frame of mind. In this it is surely true to 
the proper Toc H tradition and aim. 


P.S.—I promised in my last letter to tell 
you something about a modest experiment in 
‘Native education’ which is going on in 
Mark I itself. Five of our members give up 
every Monday evening to teaching Natives 
employed in the Mark as houseboys and in 
other ways. The basis of the course is the 
three R’s, but they learn not only to read and 
write but to think for themselves. As they 
get on they are encouraged to write essays 
which their ‘ rutors’ discuss with them in a 
sort of minor debate. In order that the pupils 
may not feel that they are receiving charity, 
they are allowed to pay 2d. a week for their 
lessons—a very sensible arrangement. I sat 
and ‘listened in’ to the class to-night for an 
hour. It is rather slow going but the men, 
on both sides, are eager and patient, and the 
effort is obviously practical and well worth 
making. 
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XIV. 

Pretoria. 
I arrived here three days ago and have been 
kept too busy for regular sightseeing. But 
I have had a free morning and have just come 
back from a constitutional on Signal Hill, 
which gives you a fine view of the capital of 
the Transvaal. It is a well-built place, in 
squares on the ‘American’ plan. What 
strikes me almost more than anything is the 
greenness, the wealth of trees in the streets 
and gardens—oaks and palms and those 
lovely violet-flowered jacarandas. It is a re- 
lief to get away from gold for a bit—but here 
we are in diamonds. It was here that they 
had the fortune or otherwise to dig up the 
‘Cullinan,’ the biggest diamond in the world 
(134 lbs., if you please) and they have to 
keep on digging. But I shall see enough of 

diamonds at Kimberley, if I get there. 
Last night will always stick out in my 
memory of Toc H meetings. I was taken 
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George McDermott, founder of Westfort Branch, running the Blood Transfusion Office at Mark 1 ce Pp 


out by George Wrigley to Westfort, t ly 
Leper unit in the world so far, as w e 
all heard at home. Whats more, 1t 1 d 
its Lamp last year, and dedicated it to l: r 
Damien of Molokai, whom R.L.S. helped to 
make famous in that devastating letter io his 
detractors. 1 have just missed the presenta- 


tion of it to the Branch on February ta. It 
seems to have been a grand night. ‘The 
foundation of a Group here was due io the 
inspiration and energy of George McDer- 
mott: I have already told you about him in 
connection with the Blood Transfusion ser- 
vice in Johannesburg. 

A Westfort member gave me a very 
moving picture of the Group’s birth last 
night. The patients (there are about a hun- 
dred Europeans, a hundred Coloured folk 
and goo Natives in the colony) had grown 
accustomed to seeing men with Toc H 
badges dropping in as friends to visit them. 
But the idea that they could ever have the 


TE 


right to wear such badges themselves came 
almost as a shock. ‘‘ We didn’t belong to 
anybody except ourselves,” he said, “and 
that—as you can sec—isn’t much to belong 


r —— 


Johannesburg 


to. And now s 
World. Perhaps 


ere part of Toc H The 
ni will excuse us a bit of 
family pride—« t al blue-blooded feeling 
nowadays. fist to be certain that anybody 
wants us makes the whole difference to going 
on living.” He said this so simply, with a 
smile all awry on his mutilated face that 
made it suddenly beautiful, that it nearly 
bowled me over. He told me with great hap- 
piness, too, about their Christmas party when 
Toc H (which raised a Trust Fund of about 
£100 for Westfort activities) did them hand- 
somely. This man will never forget, he says, 
the understanding shown by Lady Duncan, 
the wife of the Governor General, who gave 
away the Christmas presents and made a 
charming speech. He also treasured, on a 
scrap of much-creased paper which he 
showed me, a quotation which Tom Savage 
used in his farewell speech to the Branch 
before leaving for England last year : — 


So shall I fight, so shall I tread, 
In this long war beneath the stars, 
So shall a glory wreathe my head, 
So shall I find and see the scars 
Until this clay be kingly gold. 
I really did feel that some of “ this clay ” 
at Westfort, so painful and repulsive in many 
cases to look upon, was “ kingly gold ”? for 


anyone who has eyes to see. 


I felt a bit awkward—silly of me—when I 
was put up to speak. I decided, on the spur 
of the moment, to tell them about B.E.L.R.A. 
and what Toc H is trying to do for lepers in 
East Africa and elsewhere. They took it 
eagerly and asked some good questions. We 
had a concert-party with us, who put up a 
very cheerful show. And then ‘Light’ 
taken by Charlie Pote, a patient, and prayers. 
They asked me to go again, in the day-time, 
to see them, and I certainly shall. They live 
in pretty little houses mostly, and some, of 
course, are too sick to go out and didn’t come 
to our mecting last night. Our membership, 
of course, is among the European lepers, but 
some of the ‘Trust Fund’ went to the 
Native section at Christmas. 


Pretoria 


Premier Diamond Mine, 
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XV. 
x Bloemhof. 

I am sitting in a boat on the Vaal River, 
supposed to be fishing, but so far without 
luck. If there's a bite I shall no doubt spill 
the Writing-pad overboard—so don't expect 
much this time. Meanwhile I can scribble 
with half an eye on the float. 

They are ' groping ’ here, after a good start 
off by Owen Watkins a few weeks ago. I 
came down yesterday from Klerksdorp, 
where we had a lively Guest-night, and am 
staying with the Padre. The likely men for 
membership here are just about half English- 
speaking and half Afrikaans-speaking. 
Which introduces another ‘ race problem.’ I 
don’t think I have mentioned it so far and 
shan’t say much about it now. As you know 
it has been, and still is, a thorny one in the 
history of South Africa. Bi-lingualism is 
always cumbrous, to say the least—as with 
French and Flemish in Belgium, as you 
know. The two languages are ‘ official,’ of 
course, here, and every public notice (vide 
postage stamps) has to be printed in both. I 
am smattering in Afrikaans and don’t find 
it too desperate to pick up—it has sufficient 
affinity with German for me. It has gone a 
longish way from its parent, Netherlands 
Dutch, but is still (like American, I suppose) 
in the interesting stage of becoming a new 
language. It has some literature, plenty of 
grammar books and for a long time scholars 
of it have been working at an Afrikaans stan- 
dard dictionary of 100,000 words. What has 
really put it on the map (as the English trans- 
lators did for us and Luther for the Germans) 
is the first-rate translation of the Bible into 
Afrikaans. But I am getting off the map 
myself! I enclose a specimen to play with.* 

In politics the distinction is apt to play the 
deuce, and it will be a long time yet before 
the white South African ‘ nation’ emerges 
full-Aedged from its elements. At least that 
is how it strikes a stranger. 

In this ‘ problem,’ too, Toc H is playing 
a part, keeping pace with the younger genera- 
tion of the two races who want to get 
together and sometimes even going a bit 
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The ‘specimen’ he sent 


home will be found on 


ahead of it. I well remember the first time 
I realised this. It was when I was an under- 
graduate, in my first year I think, and the 
Secretary of a South African Group came to 
Oxford one night with Tubby and talked to 
us. I am pretty sure he came from Barkly 
West, a diamond mining place, which I 
hope to go to in a few weeks, T'he South 
African * flag controversy’ was on at the 
time (extraordinary, when you come to think 
of it, how excited mankind gets, all through 
history, over the colour of bits of cloth) and 
things looked ugly; there was almost talk of 
civil war. Somebody, in questions at the 
end, asked our visitor if he wasn’t afraid of 
a lot of trouble in his town. `“ Not a scrap 
afraid, he said, smiling. “1 have taken 
trouble to get the best young fighters on both 
sides into the Toc H Group.” Events later, 
I heard, justified him in that place. 

It is naturally much less easy with the older 
folk. But Owen was telling us the other day 
again about his experience, as a good Meth- 
odist, of being invited to speak in a Dutch 
Reformed Church. (The Reformed * Predi- 
kant ’—I have only met one so far personally 
—has the reputation of being as dour as thev 
make ‘em in his puritan views: Toc H ex- 
pressions of high-hearted happiness strike 
him as ` godless’). Our old war-horse stood 
in the pulpit, with the Predikant beside him. 
When he had finished his host laid 2 hand 
on his shoulder and said, ‘‘ When the Rev. 
Watkins was shut up in Ladysmith with the 
English I was a youngster on commando 
helping to besiege him. We shot at cach 
other in 1899, now we stand here as friends 
—in God’s service.” Some of the burghers 
in the congregation didn’t like it, I believe, 
but the incident roused great enthusiasm 
among the younger men. 

In the Transvaal units this last week or 
two I have been watching the mixture as 
closely as I could, and, though little is said 
about it, the bridge they are helping to build 
over the English versus Dutch chasm strikes 
me as sensibly and solidly done. It is in jobs 
together and not in theorising that it is 


founded. 


the back of the frontispiece to this book. 
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XVI 
Mont-au-Sources, 


Natal. 


You may be surprised to see that I have 
side-slipped out of the Transvaal into Natal 
again. The explanation (this place needs no 
excuse) is simple. I am at a combined Rally 
of members for the Easter week-end in one 
of the very grandest places I have ever seen, 
which is conveni- 
ent—as things go 
in this vast coun- 
try— for various 
parties. Our own 
from Jo’burg came | Dt a 
35 miles. We are 
a company of thir- 
teen members 
from the Trans- 
vaal (plus your 
‘umble), two from |} 
Natal and—unex- 
pected and delect- 
able ‘implosion ` j 
—five from the : 
Eastern Province. 
L.W.H. were in- 
vited too, but 
didn’t come. They 
are missing a lot. 

This is the heart 
of the Draken 
berg range,a grea 
wall of rocks and 
peaks and pin- 
nacles which run 
120 miles long and 
10,000 feet into the 
air. The Mont-au- 
Sources actually is 
well over 11,000; 
this is our address but we are not living there! 
We are camping in the Tugela Valley, a 
marvellous wooded gorge into which the 
Tugela hurls itself, in a series of waterfalls 
nearly 3,000 feet altogether, from the moun- 
tain edge. And we arc camping properly, in 
tents we brought ourselves and with our own 
rations. I reckon that the week-end, in- 
cluding my share of the petrol for our car, 
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} watched a stents: 


will cost me just under a quid—and it is the 
world’s best bargain. 


We are on holiday and make no sort of 
pretence to agendas and sessions. But it is 
a wonderful chance to get to know each 
other, and you can guess that quite a lot of 
Toc H ‘shop’ gets talked in and out. We 
go long tramps up the mountain tracks, be- 
side delicious streams, through the slippery 
mud of the fern 
grottos and into 
the tunnels of the 
Tugela Gorge. 
The delights of 
this ‘Natal Na- 
tional Park’ are 
inexhaustible. 

What a chance 


the old Church 
missed here on 
Faster Day — for 


no padre showed 
up anywhere. Our 
Party was a tiny 
section of what his 
congregation 
might have been: 
there must have 
been a hundred 
cars in the Valley 
and no end of a 
crowd camping 
like ourselves or 
staying at the 
Mountain Club 
Hostel, which 
alone holds 100 
guests. I went for 
a scramble early 
and watched a 
sunrise of inde- 
scribable loveliness over the peaks. It was a 
most wonderful way to greet Resurrection 
morning. 

During the week-end we did a toughish 
four-and-a-half hours up the slopes of the Sen- 
tinel, a 10,000-footer which builds one flank 
of the grand Amphitheatre, and were jolly 
glad to find a roaring fire in the Natal Moun- 
tain Club hut on the top. We sat there a 
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long time, yarning with some other climbers. 
On Saturday night we had a camp-fre of our 
own and a great sing-song. And on Sunday 
we tried to repeat it. We did have fascinating 
talks by two Rhodes University Professors, 
one on geology, but the discussion, which 
promised well, was cut short by a thunder- 
storm coming up. So we took ‘Light’ at 
once, to the grand accompaniment of rolling 
thunder and flickering lightning, and bolted 
to our tents to ride out the storm. John 


On SE 


Mallet, who had come up from some farm 
where he was staying, was less lucky. His 
car was washed downstream in the flood at 
a river crossing; he scrambled clear but got 
a nasty gash on the leg. 


This morning (Monday) dawned a perfect 
day. We had a last swim in a mountain 
stream before lunch, in blazing sunshine, and 
are now packing up our traps for home. We 
are terribly tempted to stay. 


3. Up through Rhodesia 


XVII. 
Salisbury, 


Rhodesia. 

I am, as you see, in a new country—not 
properly in ` South Africa’ at all. I arrived 
more than a week ago and have scen more 
already than I can tell you about now. 

The journey up from Mafeking was fas- 
cinating, I thought, though those who don’t 
like flat, pastoral country might call long 
stretches of it monotonous. The line runs 
for about 400 miles through the eastern edge 
of the Bechuanaland Protectorate, of which 
Mafeking (which is in the Transvaal) is the 
administrative capital—an odd and possibly 
unique arrangement. In Bechuanaland I 
felt I had struck the real Africa (“heart of 
the Dark Continent”? and all that) more 
than anything I had seen so far. For all the 
ancient rights and customs of the native tribes 
(except murder which became unfashionable 
after Lobengula and his Matabeles) are care- 
fully protected. The chiefs keep their hunt- 
ing rights, but they don’t have access to the 
white man’s curse—alcohol and fire-arms, 
except under strict control. So you sce 
clumps of native kraals dotted about, all 
natural-like. From the train they reminded 
me most, from a distance, of ‘skeps’ in a 
rather untidy bee-farm, and, closer up, of 
smal] haystacks. Jolly black kiddies, in their 
complete birthday suits, are all over the 
place. It is the best cattle country in South 
Africa, and I saw some wild ostriches. 

Norman High met me in Bulawayo; it 
was very good to see his face again. His car 
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was out of action with a broken axle and the 
Branch wasn’t meeting ull Monday, their 
regular night—so we had a week-end of un- 
ashamed sight-seeing, with chances to talk 
shop with a local member who drove us 
round. Bulawayo itself is pleasant enough, 
with its very wide streets and usual big cen- 
tral square. Its name is Zulu, meaning “ the 
place of blood,” and Government House is 
said to stand on the site of Lobengula’s royal 
kraal, amiable hints of long-ago dirty work 
lying behind this modern city. 

Of course, we ‘did’ the Matopo Hills and 
saw the splendid panorama modestly called 
“The World's View” from the top, and 
stood by Cecil Rhodes’ grave—a flat plate 
let into the granite rock and guarded by half 
a dozen huge rounded boulders. ‘The place 
may be hackneyed now to globe-trotters, but 
you can’t escape its austerity and grand lone- 
liness. Close by is also the grave of Starr 
Jameson (“ Dr. Jim ” of the famous * Raid’). 
As we stood beside that a party of Ameri- 
cans, on a very heavily ‘conducted’ tour, 
came sweating up the hill. The men mostly 
had their coats off—it was a very hot day. 
One stout, genial old gent, with a chip-straw 
hat tilted over his eyes, black goggles and a 
vast bandana with which he blotted his brow 
constantly, came and stood beside us. He 
propped a beautiful Zeiss camera on the steep 
declivity of his tummy, turned the gum in 
his cheek and clicked the shutter with the 
words, ‘“ Wal, he wanted solitood—an’ I 
guess he’s gotten it.” With that he strode 
on to find the next victim, and I fancied I 
heard Dr. Jim turn in his grave. 


B a Government House is said to stand on the site of Lobengula’s royal kraal” 


We also took a run out to the Khami ruins, 
which lie in a charming piece of country (1 
should love to camp there, as some lads were 
doing) and pottered all the afternoon round 
the ruins. Thev be long to some great twi- 
light civilisation or more than one. Every- 
body says “Wai iil vou get to Zimbabwe, 
the most m thing in Africa”: well, 


I hope I sheti— aa long way farther up. 
I will reserve my doscriptive genius till then. 
On Tues after the Bulawayo mecting 


(very full of life and jobs, I thought), we 
went on up to Gwelo, Norman’s car being 
on all four wheels again. They ran an extra 
meeting for us. a good one, too, by homes 
standards. The Group has its hands full 
enough, between two boys’ clubs, one for 
Europeans and one for Natives, helping with 
a Coloured Sunday School and befriending 
lonely people of all sorts. It also scems to 
have a finger in most local committees and 
Toc H is no secret society in the town. I had 
a chance to see some of these things. 

And so we set off happily for Salisbury. 
At Que-Que—where there used to be a Group 
at one time and may be again, I hope—the 
river (there are heaps of rivers on this route) 
plays a queer trick on you by going hard at 
the hillside and seeming to disappear: in 


reality it runs into a narrow precipitous 
‘Poort’ or channel through the hill. I was 
tald to see crocodiles in the river but didn’t. 

We were bound for Sinoia that night, to 
stay with the little Group. But it rained. 
No, I don’t mean the natural phenomenon 
which they measure in inches in a little tin 
gauge at Kew Observatory. This must have 
been in yards and struck me forcibly, right 
through my clothes, as unnatural. We 
ploughed on through it, hoping to find the 
edge of the storm somewhere. The road be- 
came a river in a few minutes, and then we 
came to a real river—or it looked like it— 
rushing across the road, brown and full of 
wreckage. Should we? Norman said we 
should. But we didn’t—we got stuck when 
the water was over the running boards and 
still rising. We got out, while the going was 
good, and waded ‘ashore.’ Actually we were 
there two days, what with the river risin 
fast and going down slowly, mud inside the 
engine and all. Luckily there was a mining 
engineer handy (this is the Rhodesian gold- 
field) who showed us no small kindness in 
the bosom of his family. 

We had lunch with some Gatooma mem- 
bers on the next stage of the journey, but 
couldn’t stop longer, unhappily. Finally we 
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made Sinoia, a bit draggled and a couple of 
days late for the meeting. They are a fine 
ittle crowd, quite recently reduced to five 
men owing to a plague of transfers. In a 
White population of 150 you would not be 
surprised if they complained of a shortage of 


“water over the running baard: "* 


jobs. But they have made their own 
“avenues of service” to the place by pro- 
viding a swimming-bath for the school-chil- 
dren and coaching their games, running the 
library at the hospital and giving blood trans- 
fusions, supplying magazines to farmers and 
railway gangers, tree-planting and even pall- 
bearing. This is a great tobacco area, so | 
had, in sheer loyalty, to become a Rhodian 
smoker: I never got on terms with Empire 
tobacco much at home. 

And so to Salisbury, where I now am. 
There should have been a gathering of the 
clans from various units to meet me, but no 
one turned up. We heard afterwards that 
several cars had started but fared worse in 
the rain than we did. My first duty—and a 
most delightful one—was to pay my respects 
to Sir Herbert Stanley. In case you don’t 
know, he is not only High Commissioner of 
Southern Rhodesia but Chairman of the 
Council of Toc H Southern Africa. And he 
will stand among the great names in our his- 
tory out here—the names that begin with 
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Harry Ellison, the pioneer of 1926 and after. 
When he was High Commissioner in the, 
Union, Toc H in South Africa as a whole 
saw more of him than it does now, but he 
makes time for it always and will preside as 
usual at the Council at Durban in June. 
While 1 am here I am staying at the Toc H 
‘mess, a house where up to six members 
have been living since the beginning of the 
year. We lunch most days at the Lunch Club 
in the Toc H room, which is open to L.W.H. 
and to non-members as well—it seems a good 
plan to enlarge the family circle thus. It is 
rather fun to ind how The Bridge Builders’ 
experiences keep cropping up over here. 
Salisbury, for instance, has taken a leaf out 
of Gobbleston’s book by making a local sur- 
vey with a view to improving their service. 
I found them with a pile of information col- 
lected and busily digesting it, to make a little 
handbook they hope to publish. I have had 
some jolly times with members in the Salis- 
bury Boys’ Club (which the Branch re- 
decorated in the school Christmas holidays). 


XVIL. 


Umtali. 

We left Salisbury, with real regret on my 
part, early the day before yesterday to come 
down here to the border of Portuguese East 
Africa. It was a long and tiring drive in 
spite of lovely weather and very interesting 
hilly landscape. There is a Group at Maran- 
dellas on the way, but, through a misunder- 
standing, we failed to ‘click’ with them. 
We arrived here in time for a ‘ sundowner’ 
with grand old Colonel J. A. Methuen (“ real 


fiw road jrum Salsbury: 


J.A.M.,” | remember Tubby describing him), 
al famous man in these parts. 

Next morning I was routed out after break- 
fast by a member in a wonderful rattletrap 
car to see the sights—first a priceless little 
native school and then the Vumba Mountains, 
most extraordinary scenery all tumbling over 
itself. My host talked * Native Question ’ 
all the way, while the car banged about over 
ruts and ridges. in the afternoon we visited 
the mining centre, Penhalonga, to see 
St. Augustine’s Mission, a most impressive 
place with a great church built by themselves. 
I hope to send you a photograph of a vast 
Father in white cassock, sandals, Noah’s 
beard and a trilby hat! And of course, I had 
to visit Coione! ‘Niethuen’s monument, or 
rather the huge granite cross he and his 
brother erected on a boulder-crowned kopje 
overlooking the town. When the town War 
Memorial to Rhodesians was put up in the 
main street, the suggestion that a mention of 
Umtali natives, who fell in action in East 
Africa and elsewhere, should be recorded on 
the back of it was turned down. So the bro- 
thers Methuen inspanned an ox-waggon, 
with tools, cement and sticks of dynamite, 
and, with ready native help, began opera- 
tions on the top of the kopje. Having blasted 
a place for it, they managed to erect this 
rough-hewn gigantic cross which grandly 
commemorates native faithfulness in a 
foreign cause. I was much moved by it. 


dt was a lorg and tring drive ” 


Among the jobs of the Branch I think the 
attempt to serve the Coloured community is 
specially interesting. The Branch began, 
very sensibly, by inviting the leader of the 
community to some of its meetings, listen- 
ing to his difficulties and discussing ways 
and means with him of helping. He agreed 
with them that it would be better to attempt 


a sort of parallel movement, in which 
Coloured folk could express themselves in 
their own way and work out their peculiar 
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A distant view of Umtali 


cre for themselves, rather than try to 
ring them into Toc H membership at pre- 
sent. The result, with help from Toc H, is 
a Coloured social club which is making good 
headway. 
XIX. 

’Ndola, 

“Copper Belt.’ 

This is my farthest cry towards the centre 
of Africa. Iam in Northern Rhodesia, right 
on the border of the Belgian Congo. (Nor- 
thern Rhodesia, by the way, is a Crown 
colony, unlike Southern Rhodesia which has 
its own government. I suppose they will be 
joined up some day.) It was a long journey, 
this time by rail. I had to go back to Bula- 
wayo to start and *’Ndola is very nearly 800 
miles from there. 

In the so-called ‘Copper Belt’ (of which 
this is the ‘ capital’) Toc H, after very varied 
fortunes, keeps three units running. | 
stopped off for a night at another, a very keen 
little Group, on the way up—Broken Hill 
(called after the famous Australian mine of 
the same name) where they dig lead and zinc 
mostly. I remembered, with a bit of a thrill, 
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that this is where they unearthed also the 
skull of that very ancient and probably dis- 
gusting primeval gentleman labelled Acomo 
rhodesiensis in the British Museurn. 


In the depression which struck ! 


ning up 
here a few years ago the light of (loc H, 
through no fault of its own but shecr ack of 
men and means, nearly went out. fut they 
are certainly building gamely now —it would 


do the heart of some rather casual units at 
home good to see their keenness up here. 
They have just formed a District team among 
themselves, and the two stronger units, 
Luanshya and ’Nkana, are helping ‘Ndola 
to its feet again after severe losses by transfer 
of men. There was once a Group also at 
Mufilira, and they want to get it re-started. 


At Luanshya I discover that there are 
members on practically every service com- 
mittee in the town. They had a big share 
in founding the local Welfare Committee 
and have three representatives on it now, and 
they handed £120 over at Christmas to the 
Distressed British Subjects Camp, part pro- 
ceeds of a dance. I had rather fun the night 
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I was there, joining in a new scheme one of 
the members has started. He invites mem- 
bers and probationers round to his house 
once a week to ask him questions and so get 
Toc H things discussed. I asked him some 
corkers—and didn’t always agree with his 
answers! 

Nearly all the men in Luanshya work in 
the great Roan Antelope Mine, which, of 


course, I had to go and see. It is, I thought, 
a rather terrifying spectacle — immense 
machinery grinding rocks to powder day and 
night without ceasing, so modern and labour- 
saving that it seems to work itself (in some 
departments there seemed to be only an odd 
native here and there to sweep up), and so 
relentless that you feel it will devour Africa 
piecemeal in the course of ages. 


A Ghwpse of the Main Cataract, 


NONE 
Victoria Falls, 
Zambesi. 
I write from my bed in a sumptuous 


hotel, I hesitate to tell you. I have made 
rather an ass of myself, Pat, I think. 

Briefly, it happencd thus. It was arranged 
that a bodyguard of two members, with re- 
spective sisters, should bring me up here from 
Livingstone and, after a day’s trip, leave me 
to it for a couple more days. I borrowed a 
motor-bike and offered to take one of the sis- 
ters on the back : I didn’t tel] her I had never 
ridden with a passenger behind before (if 


Victoria Falis 


osi 
that’s sense). First mishap—tried to dodge 
a big snake in the road and spilled pillion- 
rider, with slight damage to chin of same. 
At the Falls we took two canoes, with 
native boatmen, to do the trip across to 
Livingstone Island, which is a great rock 
bang on the edge of the middle of the Falls, 
with the Zambesi coming at you on the top 
side and jumping down a 350-foot drop on 
the other. The water was a bit high and the 
canoe-men, I thought, not entirely happy 
about it. We rounded Long Island, and 
then in trying to land on another island the 
current swung the bows of our canoe against 
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an overhanging tree and tipped my fellow- 
Passenger (same girl) into the Zambesi. 1 
went in after her, but she had drifted down 
a goodish way in the direction of the edge 
when I caught her up, and the current was 
pretty bad. I can swim quite well, as you 
know, but what with this and that (damsel 
round neck, boots on feet, rapids all round 
and so on) I very nearly lost her. I felt my- 
self going too—queer feeling, not frightfully 
unpleasant. 

It seemed years before they fished us out, 
both the worse for wear. I don’t remember 
all that happened; I was nearly a goner, they 
tell me. The doctor popped me into bed 
here to sleep it off. I shall be about again 
to-morrow. The girl’s all right, came in to 


see me this morning. By the way, her name’s 
Jean. 


Later: I have been asleep, I think—the sun 
seems to have gone down. Let me resume 
the pen. I want to tell you about Living- 
stone—the Branch, not the Doctor. They 
gave me a great welcome . It’s no use, 
Pat, my head isn’t too good, a touch of 


‘hang-over,’ I suppose. And I haven't got 
any gin and lime-juice handy. Good-night. 


Later still—by two days: It is useless to say 
that the Victoria Falls are marvellous—every- 
body says that. I wish I could make you see 
them; Niagara can’t be in it. The unbe- 
lievable size of that wall of white water, the 
sound of it, the curtain of impalpable mist, 
shot with rainbow lights! Words can’t 
match any of it, it needs music. This morn- 
ing we were down through the Palm Grove, 
which is much lovelier than the vaunted Rain 
Forest they talk more about. It is just 
tropical scenery for Midsummer Night's 
Dream. 

By the way, ‘we’ stands for myself and 
that girl out of the Zambesi. I think I told 
you she is called Jean. She was rather absurd 
about my having fished her out (I always had 
more luck than skill as a fisherman) and 
stayed on in the hotel, in case I wanted 
nursing! But I am as right as a trivet now, 
of course, I grant you she is a very nice girl, 
who likes many of the same things as I do. 
But I won't bother you with all that. 


as 


The Grave of Cecil Rhodes ix the Matopo Hills 
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4, Across Cape Province 


XXI. 


Kimberley, 
Griqualand West. 

Rhodesia is far behind me. And I never 
got to the ruins of Great Zimbabwe after all, 
I am sad to say. Otherwise I have no regrets 
about a wonderful tour. Jean writes that the 
heat in Livingstone is terrific. 

It was a long trek (by train) down here. 
This is a small Area, in the Toc H sense, all 
mining places—the headquarters of the 
world’s diamonds. You ought to sec the 
“Big Hole,” as they call the oldest mine 
here, which is out of action now. The mouth 
of it is nearly forty acres in extent at the top 
and 450 feet deep—the biggest hole ever dug 
by man, they say, as opposed to a shaft which 
isn’t dug with the spade, but ‘sunk.’ (In 
Johannesburg they took me down the ‘ City 
Deep ‘—4,500 in the first ‘skip’ and a fur- 
ther 1,500 fect in a second ‘skip '—total 
6,000 feet. But that’s different, and wasn’t 
it hot in the bowels of the earth!) 

I gather that the ‘health’ of Kimberley 
Branch is on the up-grade. They strike me 
as pretty good. Their General members have 
done a good stroke lately by calling a meet- 
ing to resuscitate the Joint Council of Euro- 
peans and Bantu, which has got going again. 
I had a long talk with an elderly citizen in 
the bar of the Club last evening, and he 
wanted to congratulate Toc H warmly on 
doing something so practical about race rela- 
tions here. 

I have been to Barkly West at last and 
shaken hands for myself with the “ fighters 
on both sides.” whom I heard tell of at 
Oxford so long ago. But I was even more 
struck with the membership at Hopetown, 
which is almost entirely Afrikaans-spcaking; 
I only met two Englishmen there. But it 
does seem to represent pretty well every sec- 
tion of the European community. Consider- 
ing that they were reduced to two members 
not so long ago, they are doing wonders. It 
was a very hot night, and we met under the 
trees in the garden at the back of the Toc H 
room, under a ful! moon. 
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l don’t quite know how to plan things 
now. I still have to “ cover ” (as the news- 
paper men say) the Eastern Province, which 

as as many units as Natal and is a very 
much larger piece of country. And I am due 
in Natal again for the Staff Conference and 
the Council meeting, both at the end of June. 
I think I shall make for East London, visit 
the ‘nest’ of units round there, and then 
perhaps take ship for Durban. 


XXH. 
Keiskama Hoek, 

Eastern Province. 
The address at the head of this letter ought 
to touch a spot somewhere inside you. It 
did with me, when I walked into that Mis- 
sion School, lying in a charming countryside, 
where the flag of Toc H flew for the first 
time in Southern Africa. You have met Bert 
Oldfield at home, I think, one-time teacher 
here and earliest pioneer of Toc H S.A. A 
football team of native schoolboys, who com- 
peted annually and keenly for a ‘Toc H 
Cup,’ were the first people in Africa, I sup- 
pose, to know our name and what it stands 
for! Actually, there is no separate unit on 
the spot now. Members meet at King- 
williamstown, 20 miles away, but tack ‘ Keis- 
kama Hoek’ on to an already long name for 
old time’s sake. And that’s why I put it at 

the head of this letter. 
But I muét start further back. It is nearly 
a month, I think, since I wrote to you last, 
and in that time I have been rambling round 
the units of four Districts of this large Area— 
Algoa, Fish River, North Border and South 
Border. I can’t give you portraits of a score 
of Branches and Groups, so you must put 

up with what you get. 
I came straight down from Kimberley to 
the coast at East London, as I planned. It 
is about as much unlike the East London you 


‘know as anything could be. Imagine White- 


chapel standing on a sea-front of miles and 
miles of rocks and sands in the hot sunshine! 
Even Tubby’s ‘Tower Beach’ doesn’t pro- 
vide surf-bathing yet—and here it is just 
heavenly. It is also a verv busy port. 
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‘Some of the units round about are a bit 
Piano, I feel. Butterworth was in the dol- 

ums for a long time, but is beginning to 

ck up, Alice has just started a combined 
badminton club with L.W.H. which attracts 
some new blood. When strangers, at any 
rate at home, ask one of our members the 
old question, ‘‘ What does Toc H do? ”, the 
answer is very apt to be ,‘* O, boys’ clubs and 
that sort of thing.” Boys’ clubs in this part 
of the world are certainly a great Toc H 
stand-by. There is one here in Kingwilliams- 
town, where I have spent two happy even- 
ings, but the three units in the Algoa District, 


An ‘alfresco’ meeting 


where I was lat week, have broken out 
especially. Walmer has no actual club, but 
runs P.T. classes for boys in the Town Hall. 
South End, a very young Group, roped in 
Rotary to help them get a club going for boys 
between 6 and 15: up to the r1-year-olds it 
meets in the afternoon. But Port Elizabeth 
Branch has led the way with their North End 
Club, which is normally open five nights a 
week. Most unfortunately the Club is shut 
just now till further notice on account of 
plague in Korsten, the suburb most of the 
boys come from. But I inspected their ex- 
cellent library and heard good things of their 
‘team’ system, run by senior boys. They 
ran an extremely good stunt last Christmas 
holidays when they exchanged parties of boys 
with the Toc H Boys’ Club at Cradock for 
ten days. Twenty boys from cach Club visi- 
ted the other and camped with the locals. 
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The switch over was done by a Port Eliza- 
beth member who took one lot up and brought 
the other down—it is over 180 miles by rail 
between the two places, and the fares were 
stumped up by various friends. The whole 
thing involved a corporate effort by almost 
all the members of Port Elizabeth, Cradock 
and Mortimer Branches, and the L.W.H. 
played up splendidly, too. Mortimer, by the 
way, have discovered an original form of ser- 
vice—dishing out hot cocoa from 6.30 to 7.30 
every morning to school children from the 
gangers’ faaie: along the line on the plat- 
form at Mortimer station. Most of these kids 
get up at 5.30 (and it is bitterly cold in the 
winter) to catch the train which brings them to 
the school at Mortimer and have to wait two 
hours before school begins. The Branch has 
done this every school-day for two years now. 
It is a small job, if you like, but the teachers 
say it makes a big difference to the work. 

At Queenstown | found an interesting ex- 
periment in joint thinking by Toc H and 
L.W.H. just over. A series of three talks— 
on “ War,” “ Pacifism’ and ‘ The ideal 
State ” had been given to each of the two 
units, and were afterwards discussed by them 
at their ordinary meetings. Then a joint 
mecting of Toc H and L.W.H., was held at 
which three representatives from cach unit 
gave his or her summary of the discussions. 
The most interesting thing, they told me, 
was to notice the points on which the men 
and the women agreed or disagreed. Some 
such programme (it extended over three 
months) sounds well worth trying out else- 
where. Queenstown L.W.H. struck me as 
specially alive. They are doing some stout 
probation and rescue work for women— 
there can’t be any job much tougher or more 
subject to setbacks. Besides the cases handed 
over by Probation Officers, the Branch does 
a corporate job in St. Monica’s Home, which 
deals with girls of 14 to 20, cither mothers 
or rescued from bad homes. They make 
friends with them (it must take a big dose 
of faith and affection sometimes) and try to 
pass them on to the friendship of L.W.H. 
elsewhere when they come out. All Points 
of the Compass are in this job, I am sure. 


Ses 


* Native in his re 


g, I have enjoyed a 
week | spent in * Transkei Territory * (North- 
east from here). ‘1h country itself is very 
fertile and intense! interesting because it is 
largely Native reserves—there are about 
17,000 whites, in the towns or on farms, and 
over a million Natives, who have a form of 
self-government. The ‘raw’ Native in his 
red blanket abounds, and I wished I had had 
time and knowledge enough to get to grips 
with him: he must be a grand storchouse of 
folk-lore, 

As far as Toc H in the Transkei is con- 
cerned, my night at Cala stands out. The 
Group has got down seriously to study of the 
‘Native Question.’ A Native teacher had 
talked to them on Native education and some- 
one else on Native legislation, and they had a 
lively, even warm, discussion the night I was 
there on the cffect of Christianity on the 
Native, its pros and cons. Moreover, their 


As much as anything 


blanket 


u grand storehouse of folk-lore 


relation to the local authorities is enviable. 
The Mayor and Deputy Mayor are on the 
Group’s executive and another Councillor, 
who is not even a member, turns up at all 
their meetings. In consequence they have 
had help in their job of making a children’s 
playground. When the town decided not to 
erect any visible memorial of the Coronation, 
the Group went and erected a pair of Corona- 
tion gates, with granite posts, by their own 
labour—and the Council contributed to the 
cost. I was shown these with some pride. 

A very cheering feature in the Transkei is 
the ‘missionary spirit.” I had delightful 
evenings with ‘gropes’ at Dordrecht and 
Hofmeyr. The first had put in for Group 
status but had heard nothing at all—their 
application must have gone astray—and were 
carrying on quite undismayed. The second, 
with about 15 men already, had just started 
a bovs’ club. I happened to get to Hofmeyr 
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on the same day as another celebrity, Shirley 
Temple—or rather the first film of her they 
had seen. Great excitement among the chil- 
dren of the town—but very few pennies. The 
Toc H lads spotted the trouble, did a whip 
round on the spot, and we took ninety 
€cstaule youngsters to the flicks that after- 
moon! Even I deserve a treat like that 
occasionally. 


XXII. 


Colorado Farm Hotel, 
Nchanga, Natal. 

I told you I was coming back to Natal for 
the Staf Conference—well, here I am. It 
was really nice of these whole-timers to invite 
an amateur like myself. (All the same, 
‘amateur’ properly means ‘lover,’ and that 
I am—a greater lover of Toc H than ever 
before.) 

I have loved also every minute of these 
four days with six such men. I went down 
for an afternoon last year to the Staff Con- 
ference at home, at Digswell Park. There 
were seventy brass-hats there: they were 
charming to me but I felt a bit crushed by so 
much wisdom and experience. This show is 
entirely different. You couldn’t feel crushed 
by Norman High (even though he is the 
Chairman here), nor by John Mallet, Peter 
Simons, ‘ Matron’ Anderson, Campfield or 
Michael Westropp. The whole party is ex- 
tremely intimate, a meeting of friends who 
don’t see each other often enough. We have 
had grand fun, but it certainly has not been 
all holiday, as I dare say some members in 
the units suppose—if they ever hear about it. 
We live under discipline, self-imposed, in 
this delightful spot and are kept reasonably 
hard at work for a great part of each day. I 
shall be sorry when we have to leave for 
Durban to-morrow morning for the Council 
meeting. 

I shall not try to aét as reporter to the Con- 
ference. To give you an idea, Peter Simons 
has talked to us twice on “The Christian 
basis of Toc H,” such good stuff that it ought 
to reach all Toc H ears and minds in South 
Africa and beyond. John Mallet has also 
talked twice—on “ Training” and on “ Or- 
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ganisation ° (can’t you hear John on both 
those? Solid sense). Michael hit some nails 
square on the head in the matter of “ The 
Staff and its Conference.” And ‘ Matron’s' 
exposition of “South Africa and Toc H” 
interested me particularly, for he knows what 
I have only been guessing about. And Nor- 
man on “ Books” was a treat—his own ex- 
perience, personally won; he ought to be 
turned loose on a country which doesn’t 
know much yet about why or how or what to 
read. 

I have sat quiet in my corner at the ‘ ses- 
sions’ mostly, though they never mind me 
chipping in. I like just watching them, the 
speaker and the littl congregation. I! 
couldn’t help thinking that each of these men 
must very often be pretty lonely in his job. 
It is so enormous and scattered and, so to 
speak, out of hand. I don’t think South 
Africa—the potential voluntary leadership in 
the Districts, Branches and Groups, I mean— 
is taking the strain properly yet. Without 
realising it, the membership leaves too many 
decisions, demands too much initiative, leans 
too heavily on this half-dozen men, its ser- 
vants. At any rate, that is my impression in 
going about, rather superficially as 1 have 
had to do. It would be remarkable if it were 
otherwise. For even at home, where we have 
far easier conditions, much older organisation 
and a much larger whole-time sta, this is 
still true. I have little doubt that voluntary 
leadership over here is beginning to realise 
this, to train itself and to take hold, as it cer- 
tainly is doing more and more at home, but 
we ‘ ordinary members’ still have a long way 
to go in sharing the burden of responsibility. 
It 7s a burden: I can see that here this week- 
end. These men don’t complain—that’s the 
last thing I should expect them to do. But 
they are under a big strain, however much 
they love their job. 

One of the special troubles about South 
Africa, I fancy, is the climate. The cruising 
advertisements tell you that “the air is like 
champagne ” and in the best parts it cer- 
tainly is. The advantage of fizz is that it 
bucks you up more quickly than anything 
else—with the corresponding drawback that 
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it quickly lets you down again. I have ex- 
perienced this exhilaration, followed by the 
don’t-care temptation, here myself. I fancy 
this is the secret of some of the short-lived 
successes in Southern African Toc H. Some 
of the units pioncere | by Harry Ellison in 
his amazing tour in '26 started with too much 
of a burst of enthusiasm and just couldn’t 
maintain the pace. ‘hat is true, no doubt, 
of many enterprises over here. Considering 
all things, a urprising proportion of the 
original units, sometimes after a chequered 
career, is still on the map. 

Of course, I have met, as one does at home, 
a certain number of members who say “ Why 
a whole-time staf? What do they do for a 
living? ” The only decisive answer to this 
would be to shut Southern Africa H.Q. and 
withdraw the staff in the Areas for six 
months. Į am sure in my own mind that the 
maintenance, and still more the extension, of 
Toc H would suffer enormously, and that 
the natural and human discase of ‘ parochial- 
ism’ would grow out of hand. The confu- 
sion to be cleared up would, I believe, be a 
shock to the present grousers! But most 
members wouldn’t be without the ‘ staff.’ 

Natal is holding an Area Rally at this de- 
lightful spot later in the year, but I am afraid 
I shan’t get there. 


Nir Herbert Stanley (Chairman 


urd Padre Owen Watkin 


XXIV. 
Durban. 


Only time for a postcard now. We are in 
the middle of the Southern African Council 
meeting—the first time they have spent two 
days on it. Sir H. Stanley in the chair—very 
good. Lot of discussion about a Mark for 
Capetown; General members (a difficult old 
chestnut) and Finance (ditto). They voted 
to try a big S. African Pilgrimage to Europe 
in 1940. Nice speech by Governor-General 
(Sir Pe Duncan) this morning. 

@ x * * * 


After the Council meeting Mark White 
went up to the Transvaal again to revisit units, 
and contrived a short holiday at Livingstone. 
Three letters written during that time are 
mainly personal and are omitted here. 


XXV. 


Grahamstown, 
Eastern Province. 


I am back in the Cape Province, as you 
sce. I came back to stay a few days here 
with one of the men I met at the Council 
meeting. This is rather an imposing town, 
in most attractive surroundings, with a 
University and lots of schools. 
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; The school which intrigues me most is the 
little new one just started here by the efforts 
of Toc H and L.W.H. for unfortunate 
Native orphan children. They are unfor- 
tunate, as I have seen for myself—little half- 
starved, semi-naked creatures, without homes, 
who have to depend on their wits to live. It 
is no wonder that they often acquire what 
are cumbrously called * criminal tendencies ” 
—who wouldn’t under such conditions? 
Toc H and L.W.H., with the co-operation 
of other bodies, have launched a ‘ Native 
Adoption Scheme.’ The basis of the plan 
is that townspeople contribute a shilling a 
week each to provide breakfast and warm 
clothes for these kids, on condition that they 
go to school. One shilling, it is found, pro- 
vides a good meal (porridge, milk, bread and 
dripping and an orange, I saw), plus clothes, 
for one child for one week. So a contributor 
can adopt a particular child and have a regu- 
lar progress report, if he likes. Of course, 
there are donations in lump sums and gifts 
in kind coming in, too. The children vary 
in age from about 7 to 15, and there are over 
forty of them now ‘adopted.’ As for the 
school itself, it is a proper Native secondary 
school, at present in hired premises. But 
they aim at building. The kids attend very 
regularly and are becoming a joy to see. I 
reckon this a proper job, which may lead on 
to much bigger things for Native children. 


“A delight{ul meeting on the beach at Port Elizabeth” 


“ The coast ut Knysna is quite Cornish 


XXVI. 
Capetown. 


L have done the last lap of my South Afri- 
can journey and must take to the Atlantic 
Ocean in less than a week's time. We had a 
delightful al fresco meeting on the beach at 
Port Elizabeth before J left there, but the first 
part of the voyage thence was in very cold 
and dirty weather. We rolled heavily all the 
way, and I did not enjoy the coast-line as 
much as I ought. 


We landed at George, which Anthony 
Trollope in the '70’s described as `“ the pret- 
test village in the world.” The grand oak- 
trees he must have seen welcomed me, but 
with 60,6 inhabi- 
tants it is an outsized 
village now. Í spent 
two pleasant nights 
there with the little 
Toc H Group, and by 
day saw the sights with 
a delightful general 
member and his wife. 
The weather cheered 
up a lot. 

The sights are worth 
secing. We had a won- 
derful drive of 50 miles 
to Knysna through 
noble forest: “‘ stink- 
wood ” is the thing to 
talk about, and I smelt 
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Van Riebeeck’s statue “ looking across at Table Mountain, with the ‘tablecloth’ on” 


bracken (that takes one home again!) for the 
first time since I left England. We saw 
plenty of Loris, a handsome green and red 
bird, and I had the luck to spot an Emerald 
Cuckoo—a flash of green tail and yellow 
belly, rather rare, I beheve. The sea coast at 
Knysna is quite Cornish—I can’t say fairer 
than that. 

Then I went on to Oudtshoorn, a few miles 
up from the coast. to meet the Group there. 
George has helped it along and they now have 
a small District team ( Gardens District’) 
which is bent on putting Toc H into Knysna 
and other places. There is a most cheerful, 
forward-looking spirit about these men. 

Of course, | had to ‘do’ the Cango Caves, 


less than 20 miles from Oudtshoorn. They- 


are the largest stalactite caverns in the world, 
Cheddar with knobs on. Some of the knobs 
—or pillars or curtains—of limestone deposit 
are crusted with crvstals like diamonds, and 
they say that’s where Rider Haggard got his 
first notion for King Solomon’s Mines. In 
the flickering torchlight it was a weird and 
beautiful sight—what scenery for a Russian 
ballet, music by Rimsky-Korsakov! 

I had intended to go on straight to Cape- 
town so as to have longer there before sail- 
ing, but I met a man at my host’s who was 
going up to Beaufort West and offered me a 


lift. So I wired to the Branch that I was 
coming—I had not expected the chance of 
seeing them. It is a long drive, a good 150 
miles, I guess, from Oudtshoorn, and we 
started at dawn, a grand golden morning, 
with a nip in the air. You have to wind 
round, and then get across, the Zwartberg 
range, a most lovely picce of country. And 
then you come down to the edge of the Great 
Karroo and the road goes slap across it. 
Golly, what a desolate landscape, 100,000 
square miles of desert! All the same, the tufts 
of dirty grey-green bush feed millions of 
sheep and produce some of the best wool in 
the world. No wonder Beaufort West, when 
we arrived, seemed a long way from any- 
where. The Branch scems to find progress 
rather tough, but they keep their end up. 

I made Capetown by train and had a great 
welcome from Michael Westropp. The 
Western Province Area, all centred round 
Capetown, is the smallest in South Africa, 
and at the moment has only two Branches, 
Claremont and Sea Point, suburbs on the 
south and west of the city, and one Group, 
Goodwood, on the east side. A few years 
ago there were units at Simon’s Town, False 
Bay and Durbanville, as well as a Capetown 
Central Branch, but times have been hard 
with Toc H in these parts. I gave them my 
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“The wate gables shone vul against a deep indigo bach ore " tute j mler 


impressions of success and failure in other 
parts of this huge country and tried to pic- 
ture a great renaissance round Capetown, but 
I don’t know how well it went down. They 
are a nice crowd and could not have given me 
a better time. 

During daylight for four days I have had 
a very busy time seeing this fascinating place 
and round about. I must not try to tell you 
all about it. I went out before breakfast the 
first morning (I had arrived in the dark) and 
strolled to the square where the statue of 
Van Riebeeck is. He was the first European 
to land at the Cape, in 1651; he built the fort 
and held it for ten years. And there he 
stood, looking across at Table Mountain— 
with its famous ‘tablecloth’ of white cloud 
on, for my benefit. I tell you, it was a 
moving sight for a start. Since then I have 
scen so much. The coast is magnificent, one 
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bay after another down to the Cape of Good 
Hope itself, which old Drake said was “the 
most stately thing and the fairest Cape we 
saw in the whole circumference of the 
earth “`: actually it had the Tintagel touch 
for me. I went out, of course, to Ronde- 
bosch, where Rhodes’ house, Groote Schuur, 
lics and his memorial (you know the central 
figure, Watts’ ‘ Physical Energy,’ in replica 
in Kensington Gardens), which stands 
against the same marvellous background of 
mountain as the University close by. Groote 
Schuur itself is built in the white-yabled 
Dutch Colonial style, which is extremely 
attractive and suits this clear sunshinc and 
setting of noble trees perfectly. I saw a lovely 
example on a drive to Somerset West, 30 
miles out, and at a dramatic moment. The 
white gables, among giant oaks (JI believe 
Van Riebecck’s crowd actually planted them) 


 _———— 


shone out, almost as if floodlit, against a dee 
indigo background of mountain and ad- 
vancing thunderstorm: we got drenched. 

A party of us had an unforgettable day on 
Table Mountain. We climbed by Kasteels 
Poort, an casy enough path, but had an ener- 
getic bit of a scramble down by Skeleton 
Gorge. From the city the mountain is a sheer 
precipice, 3,500 feet high, but when you get 
there you find the loveliest little forest glens, 
with silver trees, which don’t seem to grow 


anywhere else, and delicious flowers—a yel- 
low heath, a pink lily (? Watsonia), the Table 
Mountain orchid and our old friend Agapan- 
thus, blue but wild, and some I couldn’t place 
at all. The view from the top passes words. 
You almost fancy you could toss a stone into 
Capetown streets far below you. And be- 
yond shines a grand expanse of sea. It is 
odd to think I shall be out there myself so 
soon, homeward bound. I feel very tempted 
to do it in one hop. 


The Road over the South African Veldt 


Chapter UI. 


HOMEWARD BY 


XAVII. 
Lagos, 

Nigeria. 
As I think I hinted to you, I was sore 
tempted to go straight home by Union Castle 
from Capetown. There was a special reason 
l didn’t tell you, but you might as well have 
it now, I found that Jean was going to Eng- 
land, for the first time, with her people: her 
father is a doctor in Livingstone and had not 
been home for nearly twenty years. Well, 
of course, I should have loved the voyage 
with them and all that. Nuff said. They 
must have got to Capetown a weck or so after 

I sailed from there. 
But West Africa was in my contract, and 
I did want to see it. I saw a bit too much 


WEST AFRICA 


of the West Coast on the voyage, which was 
slow and terribly hot. We called in every 
few days at places like Mossamedes, Ben- 
guella, Loanda and Kabinda, all Portuguese 
(never heard of ’em? Well, you haven’t 
missed much, except heat), and Libreville 
(French), which is pretty well plumb on the 
Equator, and Duala in the French Camer- 
oons. I can’t tell you much about them, for 
the truth is I was feeling pretty rotten most 
of the way up, fever of sorts. Finally we 
struck the British Commonwealth again at 
Lagos. 

I stayed a weck here in hospital when I 
landed, and a few extra days to get reason- 
ably fit. Toc H doesn’t officially exist here 
now, for the Group came to an end among 
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difficulties in 1933. But actually I have met 
four or five members who seem to be making 
a quiet and really sound attempt to get going 
again. They were extraordinarily kind to me 
when I was laid up, calling in every day: 
looking after passers-by they reckon one of 
their main jobs. They don’t get a great 
many members from home, as you can guess, 
but the Navy looks in and always gets a wel- 
come. I had a long talk yesterday with a 
member at the C.M.S. Grammar School, who 
believes that there is a real opening for us 
here. The snags are many. The Govern- 
ment people are always on the move, with 
18 months’ tours of duty and several moves, 
maybe, even during that time. The Mis- 
sion people are overworked, for there is a 
shortage of staff, and under the strain of un- 
expected breakdowns. So it is hard to keep 
touch with new arrivals or callers, who often 
don’t discover any sort of Toc H ‘contacts’ 
here. And everyone knows, even in paro- 
chial England, that this is not a salubrious 
white man’s climate! There are jobs and 
to spare, tough ones, both among whites and 
natives, and quite a few Europeans doing 
what they can. I very much hope that Toc H 
in Lagos is soon going to be a recognisable 
reinforcement to these. 

I have spent part of to-day at a remarkable 
show called the ‘ Wharf Inn.’ It was opened 
by the Governor about four years ago and is 
run by a padre for merchant seamen when 
off duty in the port. From the first the 
Wharf Inn has sold beer (that’s why it is not 
recognised by any of the Seamens’ Mission 
societies) and aims at producing the friendly 
atmosphere of a village pub at home. That 
is not easy in the tropics, and they have their 
‘tough’ nights, but it is a remarkable effort. 

I am fecling much better and am going 
up-country to-morrow to make contact with 
one or two of the leper places where Toc H 
volunteers are working. I promised Sowden 
I would look him up at Uzuakoli, and I 
want to sce Itu, where our workers have 
mostly trained—it must be a great place, 
under a great man. I look forward to all this 
eagerly, as you can imagine. I will write 
again from ‘ somewhere in Nigeria.’ 
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XXVIII. 


Uzuakoli Leper Colony, 
Nigeria. 

l have been here two days and am tremen- 
dously glad 1 came. A leper colony, face to 
face, is so much worse and so much better 
than I expected. Let me explain. 

1 have come across lepers, of course, several 
times since I entered Africa. The first was 
pointed out to me in Uganda and I am 
ashamed to say I was a bit disappointed in 
him. He certainly wasn't * white as snow ” 
like Naaman; he was shiny jet black, with 
one or two rather inconspicuous lighter 
patches on his face and one hand all hidden 
in bandages. And I saw a group of lepers, 
at a little distance, in a compound in Natal— 
nothing sensational at a casual view, no ‘ hor- 
rors’ certainly. But here is leprosy concen- 
trated all round me day and night. Some 
advanced cases are dreadful to look upon, 
their limbs are gnarled stumps, their faces 
swollen and puckered so that men and 
women who should be in the prime of life 
look like monsters a thousand years old. But 
most of the patients are far less disfigured, 
many not noticeable at first as lepers at all. 
The knowledge that all these people are suf- 
fering from this filthy disease (it is largely a 
disease of filth) and that there are five mil- 
lions more like them round the tropical world 
makes the scourge seem worse than I had 
ever felt it to be. 

But also better. The outstanding charac- 
ter of this place is its cheerfulness. Honestly, 
I doubt if I have ever been in a happier place 
in my life. These Africans, naturally a race 
who love the funny side of things, laugh a 
lot—part of our job seems to be to make them 
laugh. And the European, looked at with- 
out our usual solemn prejudice in favour of 
ourselves, 7s rather a figure of fun! You 
should have heard one old lady cackle this 
morning. She was creeping slowly up the 
path, for her toes were all gone and the 
stumps of her feet in bandages, and when we 
accused her of going out to look for a new 
husband she puckered her face into an 
amazing grin and chortled aloud. 


“What can a mere Toc lI layman do in a kospital?” 


And then there is the mounting hope in 
so many of them day by day of a cure. In 
some cases it will be dashed before long— 
they came in too late—but in many others it 
is perfectly reasonable and seems practically 
sure. You know about the business—the 
chaulmoogia (properly hydnocarpus) oil, 
which has been known for thousands of years 
as an enemy of .cprosy, now being used, in 
the last few years, really scientifically. The 
stufl makes most people sick at once if swal- 
lowed, but row it is injected every few days, 
week after week—year after year in bad cases 
—into the skin and the muscles. The mo- 
ment of injection is painful and I can hear 
a child screaming at this moment as his place 
in the queue comes—but he will be laughing 
and playing in a few minutes again. 

The children! J wish you could have come 
with me an hour ago when I went down to 
the babies’ compound to watch them having 
their dinner—the most adorable row of black 
pigmies, with shiny forcheads on top and 
shiny tummies below, sitting on the ground 
against a fence, with tin bowls of food beside 
them. These are lepers’ children, and the 
job of this place is to see that they never be- 


come leper children themselves. There are 
quite a lot of non-lepers about the colony, 
wives and so on, and the job is to get them 
separated. 

You may wonder what a mere Toc H lay- 
man can do in a hospital, except get in the 
way. Having lived with one of them for two 
days I have no doubts whatever about his 
value to the community. The doctor and 
the nurses are busy people, they have their 
primary medical work and their share of the 
administration and discipline of the colony. 
The dressers are natives, most willing but 
having to be kept up to a standard of clean- 
liness and thoroughness which is not naturally 
African. 

Besides these medical essentials, there are 
a thousand and one things all day long that 
any ordinary man, provided he has un- 
bounded faith in the job and resourcefulness, 
can and must do. A chance of cure depends 
largely on the patient sticking out a long and 
irksome course of treatment. The chance of 
him sticking it out depends very much on 
whether he is contented in the colony or not; 
he is free to come and go, and he easily gets 
fed up and goes—to beg, to become a hope- 
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less case himself and to spread his foul 
disease. The chance of his contentment de- 
pends greatly on his being kept occupied, 
and so docs his improvement in general 
health, a sine qua non of cure. So there’s 
the simple chain of chances and there’s the 
Toc H volunteer’s simple job. Simple! 
Well, so long as a man is capable of being 
architect, carpenter, bricklayer, market gar- 
dener, chicken-fancier, sanitary inspector, 
games-coach, accountant, hospital orderly, 
schoolmaster, humorist, and, above all, under 
all circumstances, a lover of man and God. 
This morning at half-past five a big brown 
hand lifted the mosquito net a few inches 
from my nose with the word “ Pleasa”’ and 
a chuckle. It was a grand morning, like 
summer dawn in England, as I tumbled out. 
The place seemed alive and all singing with 
1,000 lepers getting to work—those who 
could. I went down with Sowden to the 
Ulcer building and worked with him till 
about 8 a.m., helping to clean nearly two 
hundred very repulsive sores. Then I was 
allowed to go round with the doctor, a fas- 
cinating business. I can’t talk the lingo, of 
course, but you can act the funny man to a 
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depressed patient without it. Then to watch 
the work going on—a line of men picking 
grass all round the huts, partly to save fire- 
risks and partly for thatching, women 
patients weaving or basket-making, children 
helping and hindering loudly in cvery job. 
This afternoon I gave sage advice about plan- 
ning a new road and learnt, more or less, how 
you build a frame for the roof of a hut, thatch 
it with grass and lift it on to the mud walls 
There hasn’t been an idle moment all day. 

And now, just before bed-time (I sleep in 
one of the beehive huts), we sit smoking in 
the marvellous African moonlight—so bright 
that I can scribble the final sentences of this 
letter to you by it. The sound of Africa 
(once heard, I can never, I think, forget it) 
makes a confused background—the animal 
sounds, whirr of myriads of crickets, absurd 
snore of bull-frogs, screaming of parrots fly- 
ing to roost and the bush-fowl in the trees, 
held together by the regular throb of drums 
from the village dancing a mile and more 
away. A ghostly finger of smoke wavers 
among the trees and the fires glow red in the 
distance where the lepers stir obscene ingre- 
dients into the evening soup. 
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Compared to this real life, bending over 
ledgers or broking stocks or mugging theo- 
logy seem like shadows in a dream, very far 
away. And if Toc H has never done any- 
thing else in the world (I am quite sure it 
has done much) God knows this Belra busi- 
ness is a genuine job. I feel sure God does 
know. Just now, at sunset, | got out my 
violin and played some snatches of Mozart’s 
Little Night-music—it’s the only way I can 
really say what I feel. Lepers crept up and 
squatted round me, and I thought they under- 
stood and joined my sursum corda. 


XXIX. 
Accra, Gold Coast. 


Positively the last appearance in Toc H, 
Continent of Africa! I meant to have gone 
on to Katsina, leper outpost on the northern 
border, where Nigeria meets the French 
Niger Colony. But I felt rather dicky again 
my last day at Uzuakoli (accent on the ‘a,’ 
please) and the doctor said I had better get 
back to the coast and away before I became 
a liability. So here I am en route for home. 

The Branch here carries on manfully under 
the usual difficulties, the chief being, of 
course, uncertainties due to transfer of mem- 
bers. Some of them are sent up to the bush 
with scarcely a day’s notice and don’t always 
come back to Accra at all. Still, they have 
about thirty members, with a couple of Ger- 
mans and a Syrian among them, and keep 
their mectings going in good style. They 
not only lend a hand in an African Boys’ 
Club, started by their former chairman and 
run excellently by African schoolmasters, but 
have been seriously debating the admission 


of Africans to membership recently. After 
a full discussion at a General Meeting the 
proposal was turned down, Bardsley of 
Achimota College (you know something of 
this really advanced Government experiment 
in native education) raised the question, but 
they decided that, while “ the ideals of Toc H 
make it desirable to admit Africans as mem- 
bers or guests, the time is not yet ripe to 
admit them to Toc H, Accra.” They are 
sympathetic, there is no question of the door 
being banged, bolted and barred; and I can’t 
help feeling that they are being sensible and 
realistic in acting thus for the present—“ for 
a little while to come,” is the phrase they 
use. Meanwhile they find plenty to do—in 
a climate where doing things costs trouble— 
in regularly visiting the European and the 
leper and mental hospitals, while all hands 
have turned out for jobs like entertaining 
R.A.F. men and so on. 

I shall be most sincerely sorry to part with 
this excellent crowd, the last Toc H link in 
my African tour. But I have arranged to 
fly the next long stage and have a seat 
booked in the French plane leaving in three 
days time from Kotonou in Dahomey. 
Meanwhile I have got to get along to the port 
in a French coaster, rather slow work. The 
first hop is to Niamey, on the Niger River 
—and then bang across the Sahara to Algiers, 
which I reckon is well over 1,500 miles. I 
am disappointed that we don’t pass over 
Timbuctoo, the home of the cassowary that 
ate the missionary, with his hat and hymn- 
book too. So I can keep my nursery romance 
about a place that probably hasn’t got a ves- 
tige of it. To think that I shall be in Europe 
in two ticks now! Au revoir! 
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Chapter IV. 


CANADIAN JOURNEY 


I. 


Be the books and pamphlets about 
Canada which the methodical John 
Leader had collected before his departure was 
a small green-covered booklet entitled ‘* 5,000 
Fucts about Canada” which particularly 
appealed to him, as an ex-bank-manager, bc- 
cause it contained the maximum of statistical 
information with the minimum of descriptive 
matter. At Gobbleston Group meetings 
John’s constant, almost wistful, cry of ‘ Let's 
get at the facts ° had become something of 
a joke, and had frequently brought down to 
earth most usefully and successfully a speaker 
whose emotional appeals were tending to 
drive the Group headlong into ill-advised 
and unpractical decisions. He was never 
happier than with an Annual Report or a 
Balance Sheet, and was able to clothe bare 
facts and figures with the warm flesh and 
blood of reality. They seemed to open, as 
nothing celse, the floodgates of a controlled 
and sympathetic imagination. “That’s the 
end to start řrom,” he used to say; “ you 
can't do anything till you've cut away all 
prejudice, whether for or against, and ex- 
amined quite dispassionately the bare facts 
of the situation—and, goodness knows, some 
of the bare indisputable facts about this brave 
new world of ours are grim and staggering 
enough to make even the dead sit up and 
take notice! ’’ Descriptive leaflets issued by 
tourist agencies left him unmoved, but he ex- 
pected to find his “ 5,000 Facts ” really stimu- 
lating, an exercise for the imagination and 
welcome food for a brain which, since his 
resignation from the bank, had been some- 
what starved of food of this kind. During 
the voyage to Montreal he intended to have a 
happy time assimilating the more relevant of 
them. 

But he had not taken the Atlantic Ocean 
into account. Believing that seasickness was 
largely a psychological affair he had decided 
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to ignore the possibility of his being affected, 
and had been convinced that by giving the 
dead cut to rude and unmannerly seas his 
interior economy could be sure of immunity 
from their attentions. For a day and a half 
he was successful. When the motion of the 
ship obtruded itself into his consciousness for 
a moment, he would hastily reach for the 
little green book and assimilate a few more 
facts. On the second afternoon out of Liver- 
pool the number of passengers remaining 
perpendicular had diminished considerably, 
but John was still among those present. The 
sky was grey and heavy with low, threaten- 
ing clouds, and the sea, its surface unbroken, 
heaved and strained below, like some gigan- 
tic beast caught and held beneath a vast grey 
cloak and struggling desperately to break free. 
John got through afternoon tea with the aid 
of section 17 of his booklet—“‘ Mining Facts ” 
—but just before dinner, while seated rather 
unwisely in a hot bath, the bath-water sud- 
denly gathered itself into a heap at one end 
of the bath and launched itself at him with 
great vigour, subsequently abandoning the 
bath altogether and crashing out on to the 
floor, leaving him high and dry (or at any 
rate high). After this the bathroom did its 
utmost to stand on its head and the noise of 
crashing crockery and the bangs and thumps 
of shifting luggage in nearby cabins made it 
very clear that the threatened storm had 
broken in earnest. John, feeling a little un- 
certain of himself, looked round for his 
“ Facts,” remembered that he had left the 
book in his cabin, and clutching the towel- 
rail to steady himself, suddenly caught sight 
of his face in the mirror. It was the colour 
of a cream-cheese no longer in the first bloom 
of youth. ‘ The fact is,” he thought to him- 
self, “that I’m liable to be sick at any 
moment.” He was right—and at this point, 
obviously, a row of stars is indicated. 


* * * * 
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For almost all the remainder of the voyage 
only one fact about Canada seemed of any 
importance at all to John—the fact that it has 
an area of 3,694,863 square miles. More than 
three and a half million square miles of land, 
good firm solid unshifting land! The thought 
of it was comforting in the extreme. Trees 
and mountains and houses that didn’t spend 
their time doing catharine wheels, and the 
Prospect of resuming a one-way traffic-system 
with his meals! John closed his eyes firmly 
and rolled over towards the wall, letting his 
mind dwell on these things, while an irri- 
taungly cheerful steward brought a fresh 
supply of “ strawberry-baskets.”’ 

Early one morning John woke to discover 


that the sea was horizontal once again, and. 


to hear the fog-horn booming. He dressed and 
went on deck. Grey fog enveloped every- 
thing and the ship was sliding quietly 
through a ghostly world. The air was very 
cold and he overheard a sailor telling an 
anxious lady passenger that there were ice- 
bergs about. By mid-day the sun had suc- 
ceeded in putting the fog to flight, and in the 


late afternoon the long low outline of the 
Canadian coast was dimly visible like a bank 
of cloud on the horizon. During dinner (his 
first solid meal for several days) they entered 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and next morn- 
ing were steaming peacefully down the 
St. Lawrence River and approaching Father 
Point and the city of Quebec. 

After a short stay here to deposit some pas- 
sengers, the ship sailed again on the last lap 
of her voyage, the thousand miles of river 
that lies between Quebec and Montreal. The 
great bridge a few miles above Quebec pro- 
vided John with his first thrill. As the great 
liner approached it seemed to be quite inevit- 
able that her masts would be carried away; 
then, as she drew nearer still, it seemed that 
not only the masts but the very funnels were 
in danger. When finally she glided through 
with many feet of clearance, a gasp of in- 
credulity and relief escaped from more pas- 
sengers than one, as they rubbed their half- 
cricked necks and turned once morc to look 
at the scenery on the banks. 

Typical French farmhouses were dotted 
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about on a flat landscape that reminded him 
strongly of Normandy, where he had more 
than once spent a walking holiday. In the 
distance a line of blue mountains thrust soft 
shoulders into the sky, and the whole fore- 
ground was aglow with the reds and browns 
and golds of autumn (which he was soon to 
learn mu&t be called “the Fall”). The air 
was surprisingly warin, and a great exhilara- 
tion possessed him. ‘The prelude to his adven- 
ture was almost over, und chapter one would 
begin as he stepped ashore at Montreal. 


H. 


Letter from John Leader to Bob Trivett, 
Chairman of Gobblestone Group. 


Windsor Hotel, 
Montreal. 
Drar Bor, 

I promised to let Gobbleston have news of my 
adventures, so please share this letter with the 
rest of the crowd if vou think it sufficiently 
interesting. 

The trip was a failure from the Toc H point of 
view. [ had had visions of myself converting 
half the passengers and all the crew to Toc H 
and holding a series of trinmphant meetings cul- 
minating in the whole ship’s company singing 
“ Rogerum ” without ceasing, the whole way from 
Quebec to Montreal. But it didu’t work out that 
way at all. The Atlantic was altogether too much 
for me. I won the first round or so on points, 
but, after that, mind entirely failed to triumph 
over matter and I was sent spinning to the ropes. 
I took a count of abou: nine and a half, and only 
came to as we ncared Ouebec. The result was 
that I got to knew practically no one on board 
and tottered weakly down the gangway at Mon- 
treal unwept, unhoneured and unsung, while my 


shipmates, for all T know, still think that Toc H 
is a patent medicine \s Punch remarked : “ Sic 
transit...” However, all that nightmare is 


now almost forgotlen, for Toc H here has taken 
complete charge of ime and Pm swallowing 
strings of facts all dav like an [talian eating 
spaghetti. Here are a few which T elicited mainly 
trom members of the Eastern Canada Regional 
Team with whom I lunched yesterday. There 
are about 500 members in Eastern Canada, most 
of whom are in ‘Toronto and Ottawa. Three 
whole provinces—Nova Scotia, Prince Edward 
Island, and New Brunuswick—are still completely 
untouched by Toc H. In Montreal itself there 
are something like a hundred members out of a 
population of about 820,000. The chief difficulty 
is a religious one, for about 90 per cent. of the 
population are Roman Catholics. Montreal is, of 
course, predominantly French. Traffic keeps to 
the right in the continental mauner and notices 
and directions are all displayed in two languages, 
French first and English afterwards. 


French (or rather French-Canadian) is the lan- 
guage you hear most commonly spoken every- 
where. Then there is the Americanising influence 
of “up-and-coming ” Service Clubs whose service 
consists mainly in money-giving for good works— 
which isn't the Toc H idea of personal service 
at all. 4 

All this, but especially the religious question, 
makes it uphill work for a show like Toc H. But 
they're not by any means downhearted, and 
some really good work is being done, particularly 
in connection with boys. A good number of mem- 
bers are linked up with Sconting and others are 
connected with a scheme for bringing back into 
society youngsters who have shown a tendency to 
become outlaws. There is also a good deal of 
hospital visiting and work with the blind, while 
a lot of younger members are enrolled in a volun- 
tary blood transfusion service. Really, I some- 
times think that Toc H throughout the world is 
in danger of becoming quite anemic as a result 
of all the “ blood-sucking ” that goes on! 

But, as far as I can gather, the main drive of 
Toc H service in Eastern Canada is in connec- 
tion with the rising generation, and the tendency 
seems to be to concentrate on this to the exclu- 
sion of other things, which may well be a wise 
policy in the circumstances. 

I have been here almost a week now, and 
though I insisted on staying at a hotel (for I hate 
the idea of inflicting myself on people for more 
than a night or two at most), I’ve really done 
little more than sleep there. Everyone who goes 
overseas for Toc H comes back full of the real 
hospitality with which he has been greeted, and 
certainly Montreal has given me a welcome which 
I'll never forget. Over meals in a dozen different 
members’ houses I have, I hope, made some real 
friendships which will strengthen the bonds 
which unite the whole family of Toc H. I 
believe that was one of the things old Grim 
wanted us ‘‘ Linkmen ”?” to do more than any- 
thing else—and what a wise old bird he was! 
To-morrow I move on to Toronto. 

Remember me to all the Group. I wish I could 
drop in on you and report in person. 

: Yours as ever, 
JouNn. 


IIT. 


John’s week in Montreal passed all too 
quickly, yet by the end of the week he was 
beginning to feel quite acclimatised to Cana- 
dian life, and to be growing accustomed to 
new ways and habits. The Fall weather was 
delightfully exhilarating, really warm and 
almost summery at mid-day but becoming 
very cold indeed in the evening and night. 
He was taken for several drives to places of 
interest in and near the city including McGill 
University, where he spent a pleasant after- 
noon, and he met a number of senior busi- 
ness men whose practical interest in Toc H 
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was beginning to prove of untold value to a 
membership predominantly young. To them 
(having been carefully primed) he spoke of 
the work of Marks and of the real need for 
a Mark in Montreal. 

He was intrigued by the regulations gov- 
erning the process of securing a drink. In 
his hotel he was only allowed to drink in his 
bedroom. Outside he discovered that there 
were separate Government-controlled beer- 
parlours for men and women, and that a 
licence was needed before he could buy any 
liquor. As he was no 
toper, these restric- 
tions were not a great 
hardship (especially 
as there seemed to 
be ways and means 
of getting round 
them!), but he was 
at first continually 
amusing and scan- 
dalising his Canadian 
friends by asking for 
a glass of beer at un- 
suitable times and 
places. 

A six-hour journey 
by the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway took 
him out of French 
Canada and through 
fertile farming coun- 
try along the nor- j 
thern shore of Lake a 
Ontario to the lovely ~~ 
modern city of 
Toronto, where he 
planned to spend 
several weeks. Toronto is the second largest 
city in Canada and the headquarters of Toc H 
in Eastern Canada. Jt is known (John did 
not discover why) as Toronto “the Good,” 
and considerable rivalry exists between it and 
Montreal, the largest city. Jim Jackson, the 
Eastern Canada Regional Secretary, met him 
at the station and carted him off to Mark II 
(Canada) where he was to stay and where he 
was soon made very much at home. He 
found a happy family of thirtcen (who says 
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Mark I1 (C), 


its an unlucky number?), “mostly green 
grass in the twenties with one or two ol 
battle-axes thrown in to keep the balance,” 
he was told. “ Variety?—why sure—three or 
four from Vancouver (and to hear those guys 
talk there ain't nothing like it), about five 
from the prairie provinces, some native 
Ontarians, one from Ireland (but he’s a blink- 
ing Englishman), and one born in the shadow 
of an elephant’s ear, mystic India.” 

John enjoyed every minute of his stay in 
the Mark, and as it also housed the head- 
quarter offices he 
found it not only a 
most happy but a 
most convenient rest- 
ing-place. ln defer- 
ence to his vears he 
was given a room to 
himself, in spite of 
his protests that he 
must be displacing 
someone with a bet- 
ter right to it, and at 
the end of a long and 
happy day he would 


retreat there and be- 
fore turning in would 
methodical! and 
conscient! en- 
ter up tl ‘nts of 
the day in his diary 
by the fight of a 
candle. 

On the rsi morn- 
ing of his st there 


was a Celebration in 
the house chapel, and 
as he knelt beside his 
young hosts his thoughts turned to the chapel 
of that other Mark II in London, where he 
had stayed a week before leaving England. 
The Upper Room still at the heart of Toc H. 
So long as it remained at the heart of Toc H 
in Canada no one need have any fears or 
doubts as to its future. A fellowship with 
roots such as this was no mere superficial 
heartiness. He went down to breakfast 
aglow with a renewed conviction of the right- 
ness and worthwhileness of everything. 


Toronto 


fohn’s bedroom at Mark II (Cy 


At breakfast the talk was mainly about 
electric razors which seemed to be the cur- 
rent crazc, and rude remarks were cx- 
changed as to the shaving symphonies these 
apparatuses seemed to call forth in the early 
hours of the morning. A hosteller named 
Pete said he didn't mind what they did in 
the early morning so long as they didn’t use 
the things in the evening and produce static 
on his radio. The argument looked as though 
it might descend from the academic to the 
physical plane at any moment, and only the 
necessity of getting quickly to work pre- 
vented a general mcice. There was a sudden 
thundering rush, laraming of doors, and 
John found hisnself alone with his second 
cup of coffee. 

IV, 

Most of John’s ar day in Toronto was 
spent in paying calls. in company with Jim 
Jackson, on various leaders and supporters of 
Toc H. Their first call, as was proper, was 
on Dr. Bruce, the Licutenant-Governor of 
Ontario. John’s idea had been merely to 
sign his name in the Visitors’ Book, the pro- 
per conventional approach, but Dr. Bruce 
had heard of his arrival and insisted on sec- 
ing him at once, giving up more than an 
hour to him. His interest in Toc H was 
obviously warm, practical and personal, and 
John was intrigued to hear of a housing sur- 
vey being conducted by Toc H in Toronto 
under Dr. Bruce's personal supervision. They 
lunched with Dr. Wasteneys, the Hon. 
Administrator for Eastern Canada and pro- 


The Chapel at Mark IH (C) 


fessor of bio-chemistry at Toronto Univer- 
sity. John, of course, knew him by name 
and reputation and had read and been stimu- 
lated by his articles from time to time in the 
Toc H Chronicle, the magazine of Toc H 
Canada. Several other members, including a 
Hudson Bay Company factor named Harry 
Hodgkinson and the warden of Hart House, 
a students’ hostel, were present, and they 
talked about the contribution that Toc H 
might make to Canadian national life in 
helping to break down racial and religious 
barriers and inter-provincial jealousies by fos- 
tering the spirit of tolerance and sweet rea- 
sonableness. John sat back and listened and 
learned much. 

In the course of the next fortnight John 
made many friends. He visited all the six 
units in the Toronto district and saw some- 
thing of the work they were doing. The 
membership was mainly young and he heard 
much of the Yotocs (or “young Toc H- 
ers”) started by Padre Albert Holmes—an 
experiment which had obviously succeeded by 
unconventional means in capturing the 
youngsters of Toronto for Toc H. Every- 
where in Toronto he found traces of the 
work and influence of Albert Holmes, and 
he looked forward to meeting him later when 
he visited Hamilton where he now had a 
parish. 

One evening he was taken to the Christie 
Pit district in Toronto where Toc H spon- 
sored a Boys’ Club called the Artaban Club. 


In this distriét, one of a dozen such in 
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Toronto, and by no means the worst, com- 
prising roughly one square mile, can be 
found approximately 2,000 boys between the 
ages of 8 and 16. 

“They’re grand chaps,” said the member 
who was acting as his guide, “and though 
some of them tend to make the Juvenile 
Courts work overtime, it’s more due to sur- 
plus energy and high spirits, which can’t find 
a really constructive outlet in this sort of en- 
vironment, than to inherent wickedness. 
That’s what the Club is for, of course.” 

They climbed a staircase to the clubroom, 
which was above a garage, and found a 
variety of activities in progress, including 
boxing, fretwork and painting. 

“See that boy over there?” said John’s 
friend some time later, indicating a 15-year- 
old shock-headed youth, deeply immersed in 
what appeared to be a ledger in a quiet cor- 
ner of the room. “A year ago he slid down 
the coal shute of a neighbourhood dairy on 
a Saturday afternoon and pinched a sizeable 
sum of money from a locked safe. How he 
did it is a mystery. We were asked to find a 
niche for him in the club, so we promptly 
made him treasurer. He’s proved a great 
success.” 

“ What’s your membership? ”, asked John, 
athirst as usual for facts. 

“Forty-five. Thats the maximum we 
can cope with as things are. When the 
colder weather comes and the ice-hockey rink 
opens, numbers fall considerably, but that’s 
only natural. A yearning for outdoor activity 
is common to boys everywhere, and these 
chaps here get all too little chance of it. I’m 
a countryman myself and I know what these 
boys are missing.” He paused for a minute, 
his mind evidently full of pictures and 
memories of his home in the Muskoka 
country. 

“Boys on farms easily acquire a sense of 
responsibility for actual work,” he went on, 
“which these boys don’t have a chance to 
do. It’s not uncommon to see boys of 13 non- 
chalantly managing four-horse teams while 
ploughing, or pitching into the threshing 
operations. Compare that with the sort of 
life these chaps have to lead. Whereas the 
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overwhelming curiosity and desire for some 
active pastime is allowed free rein in the 
country, it is, to say the least of it, stilted and 
warped by the noisy strects and the garbage 
cans. Thats why they become “ tough 
guys.” Some of them are so tough now that 
they really need more expert treatment than 
we can give them. It gets my goat,” he 
added, suddenly fierce. And then, more 
quietly: “ Thats why I’m here three nights 
a week.” 
Vv. 

John spent a long week-end at a place 
called Bracebridge, 120 miles north of 
Toronto in the Muskoka country of which 
his friend at the boys’ club had spoken so 
feelingly. The journey northwards was 
through a lovely countryside of lake and 
woodland, ablaze with the golds and reds 
and browns of autumn. Ina few weeks more 
the snow would come and the temperature 
drop to a level quite alarming to an English- 
man, but for the present the weather was 
sunny and at times really warm. Once they 
crossed a bridge which was covered in with a 
sloping roof, so built in order to avoid an 
accumulation of snow in winter. ‘This was 
an unusual sight for John, and he was 
allowed to halt the car in order to take a 
photograph. 

At Bracebridge he stayed as a Guest in the 
Mission House, the home of the Cowley 
Fathers in Canada, and enjoyed a day or two 
of real peace and reSt, as many other Angli- 
can members of Toc H had done before him. 

The following week-end he journeyed 
south-west to Hamilton, the fifth largest city 
of Canada, at the extreme western end of 
Lake Ontario, to stay with Padre Albert 
Holmes, now in charge of a large parish 
there. With him he sat smoking and talking 
until far into the night, absorbing something 
of the history of Toc H in Eastern Canada 
from the days of Uncle Harry Ellison’s first 
visit in 1927. A lot of names of Toc H cele- 
brities cropped up, and John was half 
ashamed to realise that he had scarcely known 
that some of them had ever visited Canada— 
Sawbones, Gilbert Williams, Hubert Secre- 
tan himself. Bob Sawers. It was an evening 


Muskoka 


See the evening sunlight glinting on the distant paddle blade, 
And tl till lake's face reflecting sunsets amethyst and jade. 
Hear the loon cry o'er the waters, heralding the coming night, 
See the flames of camp-fires dancing, gilding all with amber light. 


Here you lind the peace denied you in the turmoil of the town—- 

Here walks Beauty, wearing proudly Nature’s robes and Sunsets crown. 
Here the mean deed dies, and friendship binds men with a subtle chain, 
As the heart forgets its avarice and knows fellowship again. 


This the magic of Muskoka, land of lakes and woodland charm, 

Where the laughing voice of waters threads the morning’s quiet calm— 

Old Killarney or the wonder of Loch Loinond’s storied fame 

Cannot woo me from this Northland, where the autumn maples flame! 
RICHARD C. TIPLADY, 


Editor ef ©“ The Toe H Chronicle.” 
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to remember and John was sorry when even 
Padre Holmes’ vitality and energy were 
beaten and they decided to retire to bed. 
Next day he travelled westward again to 
Guelph, spending a pleasant and cheerful 
evening with the Branch there. A signpost 
o “London ” suddenly gave him a pang of 
homesickness, but an evening with the Lon- 
don (Ontario) Group quickly dispelled this. 
By the end of the week he was back again 
in Mark II in Toronto, with many back 
pages of diary to write up. 
ae a * x 

Unscrewing his fountain-pen in the lounge 
next morning with a view to working off 
some arrears of diary and correspondence, 
John’s eye was suddenly caught by a pile of 
back numbers of “ The Toc H Chronicle” 
on a shelf. Most unwisely he put down his 
pen and picked one up. Then he went on 
browsing, for there was much in it to in- 
terest, stimulate and amuse him. At lunch- 
time he was still browsing. Later he got 
permission to cut out some of the things that 
he particularly liked and stuck them in the 
book of photographs, press-cuttings, letters. 
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to avoul an accnmulation of snow” 


etc., which he hoped one day to compile 
methodically into a “ Canadian Scr rapbook.” 
There is only space to reproduce one or two 
of them here. 


Tre NIcKEL’s . 


I am a nickel, 

I am not on speaking terms with il indy- 
man. 

I am too small to get in the movic 

I am not large enough to buy a necktie, 

I am of small consideration in the pir hase of 
gasoline. 

I am not fit to be a tip—but, believe me, 

When I goto church, I am Somebody. 


Tuose Noses 


Do you tire of looking at the same noses at 
Toc If meetings week after week, month after 
month, and of listening to the same opinions 
coming from behind them? Yes, so do T. Well 
what shall we do about it—grouch? That will 
only accentuate both the opinions and the noses. 
No, let’s go about the town and find other noses. 
There is that young messenger boy with the 
turned-up nose and the streetcar conductor with 
the Puritanical nose, not to mention that Ayrian 
nose which plays basketball and the Semitic nose 
which we saw on skis last Saturday. Strate- 
gically intermingled with our present supply of 
noses (like the cherry in a cocktail), they will 
relieve the whole of its too too mundane 
uniformity. 


lt” 


THe Orner FerLows 


Were about half way through the meeting, 
and a member las the floor. I lean back in my 
chair, listening with half an ear to the speaker. 
The half is necessary, for it would be embar- 
raasing if I were appealed to and had to pull my- 
self together with a sudden “ What’s that? ’’ 
But I am occupied chiefly with my fellow mem- 
bers. J look around the Group and indulge in a 
little mental surgery, operating with my mind's 
knife. 

George White, ...a likable enough fellow, 
but he seems a trifle bored . . . doesn’t seem to 
have enough of the Toc H spirit. 

Harry Black, . . . rather shy . . . pity he never 
contributes more to these discussions . . . hardly 
opens his mouth. 

John Gray, . .. he's a very keen member, but 
I think he stresses jobs too much... it’s the 
apie that really counts .. . pity he won’t realise 
this. 

Tony Brown, .... my own particular friend 

. am wondering if his remark earlier in the 
evening about my intelligence was just made 
jokingly, or did it have a sting in it? 

Bill Green, . . . don’t think I understand him 

. strikes me that he is suffering from a 
superiority complex. 
_ Indigo-Blue, . . . the English chap who has 
Just joined the unit. He'd be all right if he 
talked a little less . . . wouldn’t be so bad if he 
knew what he was talling about. 

Charlie Sepia, .. . I don’t want to appear un- 
charitable, but he certainly is dense at times. 

I know what’s wrong with these meetings! If 
only the other fellows... Ah! The speaker 
has stopped at last. Let's see now, what are we 
discussing to-night? Oh, ves, I remember now 
—" Tolerance Within the Unit.” 


Don’t seem to be able to drop off to sleep to- 
night. Must have taken too much tea at the 
meeting this evening. No, it couldn’t have been 
that—I only had one cup. Not a bad meeting 
to-night, but it might have been a ‘ot better. 
Good subject for discussion though. If only the 
other fellows—That's furnmy—the room looks dif- 
ferent—the walls seem to be miles away. I don’t 
remember seeing a witness box in the room 
before. And what are all these people doing sit- 
ting around—ninust think my bedroom’s an audi- 
torium or something. What are we all standing 
up for? Oh, I see—the judge is entering the 
court room. Wonder who’s being tried to-night. 
Me, Judge? All right, all right—no need to jab 
a fellow in the ribs. I can walk to the box 
without being jostled. What did you say, Judge? 
Where was I at 9.15 this evening? Why, at 
Toe II of course—this is the evening our unit 
always meets. The evening wasn’t bad, but if 
only the other fellows .. . sorry, Judge, I'll let 
you speak. 

I didn’t quite hear your question—did you ask 
me what the discussion was about? Oh, I can 
tell you that—it was on ‘Tolerance, and if 
only... 

Say, who’s the fellow just come in? The fore- 


man of the jury? Did I hear him say guilty! 
Well, I like that! I haven’t been accused of any- 
thing yet. My conscience is easy, so go ahead 
and tell me of what I’m supposed to be guilty. 
Intolerance! Why, I’m the last person in the 
WorldmtOim. ST 


I am awake; perhaps for the first time since I 
joined Toc H. GGA 


VI. 


Letter from John Leader to Bob Trivett, 
Chairman of Gobbleston Group. 
Toronto. 


Drar Bon, 

Thanks for your two letters. You’ve no idea 
how I look forward to the mail now that Pm a 
stranger in a strange land—although of course I 
hardly feel a stranger here. (Who can anywhere 
inside the family of Toc H?) And talk about 
hospitality ! 

I’m afraid my correspondence to you has been 
limited lately to a succession of picture-postcards. 
I won’t make excuses, for I know you’ll under- 
stand. Last week I paid a three-day visit to 
Ottawa, which lies a few hours in the train north- 
east of here, through lovely country looking 
glorious in its Fall colouring. - (Notice how I’m 
learning the language!) Ottawa, as of course 
you know, is the Government centre, and it is 
a fine and dignified city. Lord Tweedsmuir, the 
Governor-General, lives there and I had the 
honour of an audience with him. He’s President 
of Toc H in the Dominion and was genuinely 
interested. In fact he surprised me by knowing 
a very great deal about what Toc H was doing 
and trying to do in Canada. We’re hicky to have 
him with us. 

I find the religious divisions here a little diffi- 
cult to grasp. By far the largest and most influ- 
ential body is the United Church of Canada, which 
consists of the combined Congregational, Method- 
ist and Presbyterian churches. The Anglican 
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Church (or C. of E. as you'd call it) is relatively 
small but remains the State Church. For some 
reason or other most of our Toc H padres seem 
to be drawn from this, though real efforts are 
being made to win some of the others. 

Toc H is not very strong in Ottawa vet—there 
are only two units—but it’s growing, I gather. 
The winters here are very heavy indecd, while 
the summers are really very warm. ‘These ex- 
tremes of heat and cold provide life with real 
variety, though I] imagine they're a bit hard on 
the constitution till you get used to them. 

Since I got hack to Toronto I’ve been busy 
polishing off all the people, places and things 
that I ought to have seen before and haven’t 
It's a hectic business. There was a Regional 
Council Meeting last night with Hamilton Fyfe 
{of Christ’s Hospital fame) in the chair. He's 
now Vice-Chancellor or something of Oneen’s 
University and chairman of the Regional Execu- 
tive. T also paid a visit (and had to “say a few 
words’) to the Royal Military College—the 
Canadian Sandhurst. 

There goes the bell for dinner and there are 
noises off as of hostellers approaching the feed- 
ing-troughs. I must stop. All the usual good 
wishes and rude messages to the rest of the 
Gobblestonians. 


Yours as ever, 


Jony. 
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Hour after hour the C.P.R. train carried 
John across the fifteen hundred miics of 
desert that separate Toronto from Winnipeg. 
For a great part of the time they ollowed 
the wooded shores of Lake Superior, where 
an occasional lumber-camp or fishing-cabin 
were the only signs of human habitation. 
Every four hours or so the train would stop 
at a station and all the farming community 
around would turn out in force in their cars 
and buggies to welcome its arrival. At long 
last they crossed the border between Ontario 
and Manitoba and finally came to a grinding, 
hissing halt in the station at Winnipeg . 
‘out where the West begins,” midway be- 
tween the Atlantic and Pacific oceans and 
two thousand miles from either coast. 


Forty years ago Winnipeg was a wooden 
township, the centre of the Hudson Bav 
Company's activities. In 1938 it is the fourth 
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largest Canadian city with a population of 
nearly 220,000. In winter it is very cold, 
often 45° below zero and occasionally as low 
as 51°. Everybody skates; “cabbage” ears 
are rife and noses arc frozen in thirty seconds 
or less. It is not always easy to turn out to 
Toc H mectings in such circumstances. Snow 
shoes are the order of the day and the stoking 
up of huge fires the most important item on 
the agenda. The first Mark to be opened 
outside England (Mark 1 Canada) is in Win- 
nipeg and there are now eight units in the 
city and suburbs. 
X x 


John stayed in the Mark, as in Toronto, 
and soon found himself in the midst of a 
whirl of activity. Work with boys played a 
large part in the programme of service, but 
there was much else going on besides. On 
his first Sunday morning the family at 
Mark I were sitting round a belated break- 
tast-table discussing plans for the day when 
a ‘phone call came from Grace Hospital des- 
perately asking if there were any blood-donors 
available. Frantic telephoning ensued and 
an hour or two later every available member 
(including John, who felt he wanted to be 
in on this) had been chivvied down to the 
pathological lab. for testing. None of them 
filled the bill, ana John soon found himself 
telephoning complete strangers at random in 
an effort to find someone who ‘ matched.” 
Just as they were about to give it up as a 
bad job the Hospital ‘phoned again to say 
that Toc H was their last hope and that the 
patient was sinking. Then someone thought 
of the wireless, and after further telephoning. 
both radio stations agreed to broadcast an 
appeal. 

Half an hour after the call went out the 
tront corridor of the hospital was jammed 
to capacity and the crowd extended out into 
the street and around the corner, three deep 
all the way. And the third volunteer tested 
proved to “ match ”! 

“Plenty of goodwill about,” thought John. 
“if only Toc H can learn how to harness it. 
People who say that there’s no unselfishness 
left in the world ought to come and have a 
look at this queue.” 


John followed his usual plan of “ pottering 
round,” as he called it, in Winnipeg. At his 
earnest request no special meetings were ar- 
ranged for him. He wanted to sec things 
as they werc, and, usually with a hosteller 
from the Mark or one of the Distri¢t Team 
as a very willing guide, he went the round 
of mectings and took such part as he could 
in several of their jobs. One evening he was 
present at a strange and unique meeting held 
at a small farm home about twenty-five miles 
out of town. The Branch had been instru- 
mental in getting the present tenant “back 
to the land”? and in establishing him with 
his wife and baby on the farm. Three car- 
loads of men from Winnipeg Branch sped out 
through the night to pay a call and hold a 
meeting. They stood round the lamp in the 
farm kitchen and held “ Light ”; they made 
a tour of inspection of the farm; they tickled 
the baby until it crowed and kicked in an 
ecstasy of abandon; they drank tea and ate 
home-made cake; and they talked and 
laughed and gossiped until it was time to 
turn the cars round and head for Winnipeg 
again under a cold and lambent moon. 


Another unusual meeting-place in which 
John enjoyed a cheerful evening was in an 
old box car which had been somehow ac- 
quired by one unit and converted by them 
with considerable ingenuity into a quite im- 
posing building with three windows and 
shingles on the front. He found himself one 
Saturday afternoon actually taking part in a 
concert which another unit were putting on 
at the military hospital at Deer Park. Tre- 
mendous applause greeted his rendering of 
“The Grandfather's Clock,” but possibly 
this was due more to Canadian hospitality 
than to musical appreciation. At Elmwood 
he was made to give a full account of the 
lamp-lighting ceremony at York at which 
the Branch’s lamp had been lit by Lord 
Halifax. 


Day followed crowded day, and John’s 
diary, which in the early part of his journey 
had been full and leisurely and painstaking, 
and to which he had even tried to impart 
something of a literary flavour, tended more 
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and more to become a not very tidy jumble 
of names and potted impressions and descrip- 
tions, interspersed with a few of the bare and 
unadorned statistics for which he always 
craved. It was several weeks before he turned 
again to his maps and time-tables to plan the 
next stages of his journey westwards. 


VHI. 


Toc H in Western Canada is divided into 
three areas; the Winnipeg Area, which con- 
sists of the whole province of Manitoba and 
half Saskatchewan; the Alberta Area, which 
consists of the other half of Saskatchewan 
and the whole of Alberta, and the British 
Columbia Area. Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta each have an area of about a 
quarter of a million square miles, while 
British Columbia is considerably larger. John 
mentally pigeon-holed the facts which his 
little green book yielded, but found his 
imagination hardly equal to the task of 
visualising fully all that these vast distances 
entailed. Five hundred miles west of Win- 
nipeg the train stopped at Regina, the capital 
of Saskatchewan, and he realised with some- 
thing of a shock that he was still in the Win- 
nipeg Area. “Arca Rallies and Executive 
meetings can’t be very easy,” he thought. 
He rememembered how overseas visitors to 
Gobbleston Group had always emphasised 
this distance factor in the life of Toc H in 
the Dominions and how he had sometimes 
been inclined to grow a little irritated and 
impatient at their constant envious harping 
on the comparative ease with which English 
Districts and Areas could get together. He 
realised fully now how right they had been 
and how it was probably true that it was this 
distance difficulty that presented the greatest 
of all the problems that Toc H in countries 
such as Canada had to face if it was to suc- 
ceed in becoming a real family and not just 
a succession of isolated and self-sufficient 
units. Jecalousies and petty rivalries between 
town and town, province and province, were 
directly due to this. He wondered how 
“ parish-pump-minded ° Gobbleston would 
have become if they had been cut off from 
constant contact with the life of Toc H in 
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the Distri¢ét around. A recent letter from 
Bob Trivett had complained of the poor turn- 
out at a recent District Family Night six miles 
away. He resolved to write them a trenchant 
letter on the subject. 

After leaving Moose Jaw they were on the 
prairies. The guide book said that in sum- 
mer the railroad passed through a vast sea of 
waving corn that shimmered undulating in 
the sunshine, but now in late autumn the 
country looked bleak and bare. The harvest 
had for some years been consistently bad and 
a fellow-traveller told John some heart- 
rendering stories of the poverty, even desti- 
tution, which had overtaken many of the 
farmers. 

Some of the place names gave john a kind 
of romantic thrill—Maple Creek, Swift Cur- 
rent, Medicine Hat; the latter especially took 
him back vividly to boyhood days when Wild 
West stories had been his staple literary dict. 

The usual little group of Toc H members 
were waiting to greet him on the station at 
Calgary and he was soon busy absorbing 
impressions of a new set of people and 
circumstances. 


IX. 
Letter from John Leader to Bob Trivett, 


Chairman of Gobbleston Group. 

Calgary, 
Alberta. 
Drar Bon, 

Life has been pretty grand the last few weeks 
and it’s difficult to know where to start m 
describing all my adventures. I started off my 
exploration of Toc H in the Alberta Area by 
spending a week-end as the guest of a padre here 
called Dean Ragg at his country cottage a little 
way out of town (which he calls “ The Clothes 
Line,” because it's where the Raggs hang out!). 
Tammy (Tamkin) was there—you may remember 
seeing him at the Coming-of-Age Festival—and 
Major Ricky Layton, who lives in a pub in Cal- 
wary and has done great things for Toe TI here, 
and one or two other leading lights. The talk 
was mainly on the big issues, the need for making 
a stand for spiritual values in the midst of the 
materialism of Canadian life and of how ‘oc H 
was beginning to capture the innate idealism of 
Canadian youth because it started at the prac- 
tical and realist end. And we talked (or rather 
they did, for I listened mostly, and learnt) of the 
danger of mere good works and of the urgent 
need for young Canada to come to realise for 
itself that man does not live by bread alone, and 
of how oc H was helping men te make articu- 
late in action the deep desire for Beauty and 
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Truth and Goodness that too often gets overlaid 
and stifled by the sheer pressure of things. 

Early the next week I set off north to Edmon- 
tou, two hundred miles away, spending a night 
en route with a little Group at Innisfail where 
there are twelve members out of a population of 
seven hundred. Edmonton is a city of 80,000 
people, the capital of Alberta and the home of 
Social Credit (about which I think I had better 
say nothing at all). It is the stepping-off place 
for the frozen north and ‘foc H there is young and 
flourishing, I found them very busy on a blood 
transfusion scheme, following the example of 
Calgary, who have got a splendid scheme organ- 
ised on a very wide basis. Then I travelled 400 
nules east (400 miles, mark you!) to pay a call 
on the Group at a little town of five hundred 
inhabitants called Lashburn. ‘his was started by 
a doctor in the town and almost its first job was 
to organise a flag-day (tag-day, they call them 
here) to raise 
money to repair 
the cemetery. 
They had two 
flag-sellers out, 
both of whom 
were recalled at 
mid-day when 
the thirty dol- 
lars needed had 
been collected! 
They had ar- 
ranged a sing- 
ing competi- 
tion in the 
school for tlic 
day of iny visit 
(coincidence, 
not design, í 
assure you !), 
and I was com- 
pelled to act as 
judge. It was a 
difficult busi- 
ness and I'm 
afraid I’ve 
earned the un- 
dying hatred of 
one or two mothers who thought their offspring 
should have been the winners, but—as the Group 
pointed out—it was better that it should be me 
than them as, after all, I was leaving town next 
day. 

I won’t worry you with all the details of my 
travellings, but soon after this I joined forces for 
several days with a most amazing old parson, a 
real character and the “ doyen” of Toc H in 
these northerly parts. His name is Canon Hasell 
and he’s lived for twenty-two years on the Sas- 
katchewan prairies, looking after a parish of 2,000 
square miles. At Christmas he takes communion 
by aeroplane to the more distant parts of his 
parish. He is an odd-looking figure—old spec- 
tacles, no hat and hair standing wildly on end 
all over his head, dirty old bags and thick, mas- 
sive brown boots—with eyes that twinkle deli- 
ciously out of a long thin ascetic face. With him 
l set off by sleigh (my first experience of this 
mode of transport, and I felt rather like Father 


Christmas) for the little prairie township of 
Loverna. For four months of the year the town 
is cut off altogether by the snow and in a few 
weeks’ time I wouldn’t have been able to get 
through. ‘There are only 214 people there, but 
there is a Branch of Toc H—not merely a Group 
but a Branch! It was cold enough, but oh boy, 
did I get a warm welcome! We had a meeting 
at an outlying farm—thirty men rolling up in 
half-a-dozen sleighs. I'll never forget that even- 
ing as long as I live. 

Now I’m back in Calgary again and have been 
looking up some of the nearer units (by Cana- 
dian standards). ‘TThey’ve got the Blood Trans- 
fusion bug badly in these parts and most of the 
units seem to have got some sort of scheme 
going. In Calgary itself there’s also quite a lot 
of boys’ club work going on, and a bit of 
Scouting. 

Yours as ever, JOHN. 


X. 


The Rocky 
Mountains 
were alto- 
gether too 
much for 
John. His sup- 
ply of superla- 
tives, both in 
letters and in 
his diary, was 
quickly ex- 
hausted. “It’s 
hopeless to try 
to describe 
scenery like 
this,” he wrote 
to his mother. 
“Words just aren't adequate—at any rate 
not the way I can arrange them.” So he 
contented himself with sending off picture 
postcard after picture postcard, and taking 
innumerable photographs, Sitting on the 
observation platform of the train he stared 
silently as magnificent panorama after mag- 
nificent panorama spread out behind him, 
and was inclined to resent attempts at con- 
versation on the part of his fellow-travellers. 
Every now and then he felt he wanted to 
pinch himself to make sure that this was 
reality. “ My name is John Leader, I live 
in Gobbleston in England and I’m now 
actually, myself, personally, travelling across 
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the Canadian Rockies. Phew, and again 
Phew! > And he would stare with renewed 
intensity. He felt he would never be the 
same again and wondered if he would ever 
he able to explain this experience to anyone 
else. He decided that he never would, but 
that it didn't matter. It was his, part of 
himself for all time, and nothing could alter 
or affect it. 


He had arranged to break his journey at 
Banff and a mail awaited him at his hotel 
here. Amongst his letters was one from an 
old school friend of his now living in Van- 
couver. Fred had been a couple of years 
senior to John and something of a hero to 
him. He had been caught up in the las 
eighteen months of the War (which John 
had just escaped) and they had scarcely done 
more than exchange Christmas cards for the 
last ten years. John had once written com- 
mending Toc H to him and believed he had 
joined. He had written to him from Winni- 
peg, giving the Banff address for a reply. 

Vancouver. 
Drak LEADER, 


It was good to hear from you and a great sur- 
prise to find that you're in Canada, and coming 
slowly West. When vou get to Vancouver, of 
course you must stay with us. If you can let me 
know when you're arriving, PH meet the train. 
Pm very much in Toc H these days and shall be 
able to show you everything. 

You ask for my life-story since the War and I 
suppose it will save time when we meet if I give 
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it vou now. You always were a nosey kid. 

Canada—the Wild and Woolly West— British 
Columbia—are all names that thrill the young 
mind. At any rate they had a curious fascination 
for me when I got back from the War and was 
trying rather rebelliously to be a good clerk in 
an ofhee in Liverpool. The War had unsettled a 
lot of us who had been in it, and so we obeyed the 
call to “ Go West, voung man, Go West.” After 
eighteen years in this beautiful Province, much 
of the glamour has worn off, and the high hopes 
that we had of making a fortune in (his great 
country of opportunity have been dissipated. The 
life-story of most Englishmen and Scots, Irish 
and Welsh who have come out here is, more or 
less, the same. A little money to start with, and 
that urge to own a chunk of this wonderful land; 
then dreams of the fortune to be imade from 
fruit-growing, dairying, poultry, aud the rest 
of it; and after many vears of hard work, much 
of it real pioneering. we found ourselves ' broke” 
and looking for a job. 

I don't want to paint a picture of all the 
results of what is called '* The Great Depres- 
sion.” Suffice it to say that men aud women have 
suffered, and are still suffering, badly We do 
not feel that Canada is unique in its problems of 
unemployment and distress generally, and it bas 
taken many vears to teach us that we need not 
look for any solution to these problems to our 
so-called system of government. A favourite 
game that is played in Canada is called ‘' Pass- 
ing the buck,” in which the main idea is for the 
Dominion, Provincial, and Municipal Govern- 
ments to try to evade any responsibility for the 
welfare of the common lierd. It would seem 
that a similar situation has arisen to that of the 
Great War, when men were just “ cannon- 
fodder *? and pawns to be moved and played with 
by the High Command. Man, apparently, has no 
place in the scheme of things as conceived by 
the present High Command of Big Business, ex- 
cept in so far as his ability to make a profit goes. 
It is a strange thing, yet really not so strange. 


Kicking Hor 


that we humans must “ touch bouom © befor 
we can start to rise, and so, just as when condi- 
tions overseas got so hellish that men must 
either laugh or sing or else go crazy, we are now 
being gradually drawn closer together in a coni- 
mon bond of fellowship. Toc H ont in British 
Columbia has a big job on its hands if it is to 
give to the veuth of this country a philosophy of 
hfe which will help them to stand on their two 
feet and face this problem of having no remu- 
nerative employment. 


We are not a large family, just under 200, about 
half of which is in Vancouver with its population 
of about a quarter of a million. There is so much 
business, which nebodv’s business, to be done, 
that it puzzles one to know where to start. The 
laws of nature, or the Mills of God, or whatever 
we like to call them, are helping us to overcome 
the terrible apathy and indifference of the average 
man-in-the-street to 1 is responsibility to the exist- 
ing conditions. Toe disown discouragement whilst 
trving to build bravely is a state of mind that 
calls for a lot of practice to develop, and so our 
building is stow, but we feel that it is now very 
sure. ‘Phe Provincial Government's experiment 
willl an adaptation of the English Borstal System, 
which takes boys of from I8 to 25 vears, first- 
offenders, from the common gaol to a home in the 
country where they live on the ‘ honour system ” 
and without guards, has proved a tremendous suc- 
cess. ‘To see the amazing sight of a night-watch- 
man selected from their own ranks, patrolling the 
grounds to keep the public out, is something new 
and almost unbelievable. © J. D.” (Padre Hob- 
den), who has worked so hard to have this idea 
adopted, is gnashing his good United Church 
teeth at the thought of all the money he could 
have made by taking up the wagers of the many 
sceptical lay brethren who scoffed at the idea 
that hoys like that would respond to an unwrit- 
ten law. The crowning insult to one’s intelli- 
gence came recently, when two police constables 
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asked if they might attend the first-aid classes 
which one of our chaps holds each week out 
there. This means that one of these “ potential 
criminals ” who is taking his examination will 
be called upon to assist the lecturer to teach The 
Law something that it did not know! A beautiful 
Toc H picture! 

Blood-transfusion, hospital visiting, boys’ clubs, 
the blind, the lame and the depressed, are all 
calling for real help, and so our family will grow 
as the consciousness is awakened in each of us 
that we are in very tmth our brother’s keeper. 

Out here, as I expect you’ve already discovered, 
we are so wild and woolly that we have practically 
forgoiten to introduce into our social system the 
many barriers which are called ‘class distinc- 
tions,’ and so the work of Toc H has been that 
much easier. Whether one is a retired Colonel 
of a cavalry regiment, a farm hand, a Duke’s son 
or a cook's son, a German or anything else, it 
just does not matter. What does matter is what 
we are doing, and that is the standard for what 
we are. It used to be a great country for material 
opportunity, but now so many are obeying the 
same command to “ Go West ” that we are be- 
ginning to realise that our opportunity was never 
greater for building this Kingdom of Right Rela- 
tionships by knocking down that last barrier of 
selfishness which now excludes our needy brother 
from sharing in the eternal realities. 

I seem to have been haranguing you as if you 
were a public meeting. I'm sorry, but I get 
rather worked up about these things. 

IT look forward to seeing yau and having more 
than one long varn. 

Yours, 
FRED. 


XL 
At Sicamous John made a break in his 
journey westwards from Banff and travelled 
almost due south through the Okanagan 
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Valley to the town of Kelowna. Here he was 
met by the Mayor, who proved also to be the 
pilot of the Toc H Branch, and quite a 
crowd of members who installed him at once 
in front of the great stove in their snug head- 
quarters and plicd him with food, drink and 
questions in equal proportions. He stayed 
several days in Kelowna, visiting one or two 
small towns in the fruit-farming district 
where there were hopes of new units, and 
learning much of the past history and future 
hopes of the Branch. 

He visited the flourishing Boys’ Club and 
heard the story of its start, ten vears before, 
over a bakery in the main street. He heard 
the story of a soup kitchen which had alto- 
gether distributed 22,000 portions of soup to 
needy familics at the north end of the town, 
every butcher in the place being regularly 
canvassed for bones. He was told how once 
three hundred strikers from a lumber camp 
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nearby had been reported to be approaching 
the town, looking for trouble; and of how 
Toc H, with the Mayor at their head, had 
gone out to meet them, given them food and 
shelter, taken them into their homes and 
made possible enemies into friends. He 
watched the children playing in the pleasant 
playground laid out for them by Toc H, and 
lent a hand in the first stages of the newest 
improvement planned—a fountain to adorn 
the centre. Nearly forty members and pro- 
bationers turned up to the Branch mecting 
at which, as usual, he conveyed the grectings 
and good wishes of Toc H in the Old 
Country. His diary that night was full of 
exclamation marks. 


Digging the children 


playground at l 


XII. 


There seemed to be much activity in Voc H 
circles in Vancouver and John settled down 
happily for a longish stay. His old school 
friend Fred proved to be an admirable guide 
both to the beauties of Vancouver itself and 
to the life and work of the Toc H family in 
the city and suburbs, and he soon felt him- 
self part of it all. He was in great demand, 
not only at unit meetings but for lunches, 
suppers, teas and even breakfasts, in the 
homes of members. One Sunday night he 
went with a party of twenty members 
through the snow to a huge old house where 
the Provincial authorities are making an 
enlightened attempt to deal in a constructive 
(that is to say, Christian) way with the 
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problem of crime. Fred had written of this 
experiment in his letter, and John was tre- 
mendously interested to get a glimpse of the 
scheme at work. He found twenty young 
men, who because of their own (or other 
people's) ignorance or wickedness had come 
into open conflict with the forces of law and 
order, being helped to make the cffort to train 
themselves to fit again into the normal life 
of the community. They lived together under 


strict discipline but without the restraints of 
prison walls and bars, and kept there by 
“ honour ” only—a modified form of the Bor- 
stal system. The part of Toc H in the scheme 
was to visit regularly and make friends, so 
that when the time came for them to return 
to normal society they did not have to stand 
alone. Another Sunday afternoon was spent 
in helping a team of members to give an 
entertainment at a hostel for single unem- 
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ployed men. “ The Grandfather's Clock” 
(his only song) made quite a hit and he had 
to sing it three times. 

He spent several days on Vancouver Island 
and made a pilgrimage with a party of Vic- 
toria members to the town of Duncan, 45 
miles from the city, where he met a most 
promising bunch of © gropers ° and was made 
to tell the tale of his visits to other parts of 
the Canadian family, and was afterwards 
questioned for nearly two hours about every 
conceivable aspect of Toc H both at home 
and in Canada. 


Governament Buildings, Victorta, B.C. 


One morning a postcard arrived for him: 
Hear you are in Vancouver. If you like fish, 
come to Prince Rupert. We have a man here 
who has eaten so many clams that his belly 
rises and falls with the tide. A warm welcome 
awaits you at the northernmost Toc H anit in 
the world. What can they know of Toc H 
who haven’t Prince Rupert seen? (Shake- 
speare). 
(Signed) Toc H, PRINCE RUPERT. 
Needless to say, John accepted with alac- 
rity. In the list of Canadian units Prince 
Rupert Group appears under the heading of 
“Lone Units,” and as it is some six hundred 
miles north of Vancouver it presumably de- 
serves this classification. Curious as to how 
the light of Toc H first came to be kindled 
in so remote a place, John began turning over 
old files in the office in Vancouver and finally 
came across the following in a copy of “ Hur- 
bour Lights.” the news-sheet of Toc H in 
British Columbia : 
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Onee upon a time Padre Williams came t° 
Prince Rupert and preached a sermon in the 
Anglican Church about Toc H. After the ser- 
vice a bunch of ns met him at one of the 
Churchwardens’ hemes, and Toc H in Prince 
Rupert was born. 

We groped around for a bit, but we did no: 
know very much about the workings of ‘Toc H. 
so we said “ Vancouver must know all about 
Toc H, let’s write them.” 

Then for the first time we discovered a vers 
funny thing: Vancouver was anywhere fron! 
two to three months from Prince Rupert. 
Sometimes we could not find it at all. So we 
said * Let us itry London, England,” and sure 
enough London was nearer Prince Rupert than 
Vancouver. When we wanted to know any- 
thing we wrote to London, and always got i 
friendly reply. 

Many years after this, there came a man te 
Vancouver, called Peder, and just in a twink- 
ling of an eve, we found that Prince Rupert 
Was only three days from Vancouver. We had 
ceased to he a lonely “ Lone Unit ? and were 
one of the family of Toc H in Canada. That 
whole change was caused by attention ta corre- 
spondence, and Peder has our thanks. 


“An unsolicited testimonial to headquarters 
in London was a rare occurrence indeed in 
John’s experience, and he copied this one out 
to enclose as a sort of antidote to the next 
grouse he had for the lads at Francis Street. 

One Friday evening a few weeks later John 
stood on the deck of a Union Stcamship boat 
approaching the fine land-locked harbour of 
Prince Rupert by way of the famous Inside 
Passage, and admiring a magnificent vista ot 
glaciers and snow-clad peaks. Rather to his 
surprise there was no sign of ice in the har- 
bour itself and the air was pleasaat!y mild. 
“I suppose it must be the Japanese Current,” 
he thought, vague recollections of geography 
lessons coming to mind, “and that in turn 
accounts for the salmon and indirectly for 
the gentleman with the tidal abdomen.” 
Half an hour later the latter had laughingly 
introduced himself on the quay and John was 
once again enjoving the now familiar ex- 
perience of being at once and unquestioning)» 
accepted into vet another family circle. 

His week in Prince Rupert passed all too 
quickly. So far as hospitality was concerned 
the Group had agreed to “share” him; he 
slept cach night in a different home and ate 
practically every meal at a different table. He 
found that a full programme had been ar- 
ranged for him and that he had been booked 
to speak at Gyro Club and Rotary Club 
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lunches. On the Sunday he preached in the 
Bapust Church—a new experience which he 
found rather frightening—and spent an ex- 
hilarating evening poaching salmon up one 
of the crecks. (‘Keeping the balance,” he 
thought to himself, “as Gilbert Williams 
would say! °). But the star events of the 
week were his two full meetings with the 
Group itself, when he found an enthusiasm 
and an understanding and deep-rooted fellow- 
ship that warmed his heart. Gobbleston 
seemed very near as he stood with his new 
triends round their rushlight in this gateway 
of the Last North-Weé, “| This is a fishing 
town,” he wrote in his diary. “and Toc H 
here are, I think, quite simply and sincerely 
being fishers of men in the best and widest 
sense, because in and through Toc H men are 
being won from the service of themselves to 
the service of something bigger than them- 
selves. Not all of them vet sce clearly what 
that something is, but the leaven of Toc H 
often works better if the process is subcon- 
scious. 


NU. 


The final Rally in Vancouver to bid fare- 
well to John at the end of his Canadian tour 


Park, 


Vancouver 


Toten: Pole in Stanlex 


was a hilarious affair. Every unit in Van- 
couver was represented and even Chilliwack, 
seventy miles away, sent a car-load. 


There were songs and speeches and, to 
John’s embarrassment, a presentation of a 
miniature hand-carved totem pole, similar 
to those he had so often admired in Stanley 
Park. Everyone said nice things about him, 
and as the evening wore on he began to 
realise how much these new good friends of 
his had come, even in so short a time, to 
mean to him. At last came the moment he 
had dreaded and the Chairman asked him 
to say a farewell word to them all. To his 
shame and disgust he found that he had diffi- 
culty in keeping his voice steady as he started 
to speak. “I have been in Canada for quite 
a number of months now,” he said, “ and of 
course I now know all about your wonderful 
country. In fact, I’m thinking of following 
the usual practice of tourists and writing a 
book about it when I get home. There are 
two things in particular that I want to put 
right in the minds of the English; the first 
is the idea that most Canadians work on 
ranches—I think that should read drug stores. 
The second is about the temperature, for I 
have found that though the outside tempera- 
ture may sometimes be sub-zero, the inside 
temperature is nearly always sub-tropical. In 
the case of the present room at the present 
moment, we could even cut out the ‘sub’! 
And I think that this must be due not merely 
to the stoves and tobacco-smoke and concen- 
trated fug generally, but, perhaps mainly, to 
the warmth of your hearts. For since I came 
to Canada I have everywhere received such 
warm-hearted welcome and hospitality that 
this final evening is almost like leaving home 
again. The only thing I want to do now, 
but know that I cannot hope to do adequately, 
is to say thank you. Thank you, first of all, 
for vour friendship, which I hope the inter- 
position of a continent and an ocean will not 
sever. Seas are really only on the surface of 
the earth; deep down the core of the earth is 
a solid. undivided, mass. I believe the roots 
of the friendships that Toc H creates and 
consecrates are deep enough down for us to 
sense this solid unity. Depth is, it seems to 
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me, the quality that Toc H needs mo& to 
emphasise and strive for in this superficially 
divided world. In music the worst discord 
can, | am told, be resolved by the addition 
of another note if that note be deep enough. 
And it’s that note that Toc H mug all the 
time be trying to strike. 

“Thank you, secondly, for all you have 
taught me. If I'm not a better Toc H mem- 
ber now than I was a year ago it won't be 
your fault. I came here knowing an English 
torm of Toc H only and probably feeling sub- 
consciously that the English form of it was 
universally applicable. 1 have learnt not to 
make that kind of mistake again; not to 
confuse the unalterable essence of Toc H 
with its diversity of form. One of the rea- 
sons for which old Grim by his bequest made 
this visit possible was in order to help 
strengthen the bonds of Toc H across the 
world by personal contact and increased 
understanding. He wanted to help the build- 
ing of a world-wide family, closely knit 
around its first post-war home in the Old 
Country. J] believe that these ties cannot fail 
to be strengthened by such * materialisations 
of the missing link’ as l represent. But 
Canada must not merely accept an English- 
made Toc H. she must create her own form 
of it. Someone said to me the other day that 
the majority of those in Toc H in this 


Dominion were English-born men who had 
come out here since the war. I do not know 
if that is true; if it is, it should make you stop 
and think. * Canada is a loyal daughter in 
her mother’s house, but mistress in her own.’ 
ls Toc H yet fully acclimatised? 


“Ina month or two Ill be back in England, 
lI shall take them, as you have instructed me, 
greetings and good wishes from the Canadian 
family. I shall take back, too, a picture 
which I shall try to make them sec—a pic- 
ture of a Toc H in Canada that reaches from 
Atlantic to Pacific, that bridges the boundaries 
of provinces and over-rides the barriers of 
politics and sects, contributing a grace of 
reasonableness to the bitterness of political, 
racial and religious controversies, and exer- 
cising its ministry of reconciliation by quiet 
and unassuming good-neighbourliness. f 
shan’t tell them that every unit is a model 
unit or that there are no difficultics and 
weaknesses, but I shall tell them of a happy 
united human family, in which fricndship 
and hospitality (as I have good reason to 
know) are realities and not mere words, try- 
ing to use Toc H, as well as build it, in the 
service of the Father who so wonderfully 
made it. 


rue to 
od-bye.” 


“A rotten speech. I'm runni: 
form to the last. Thank vou—and 
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Sam Scarsdak ` auki wer quite believg his 
eves. A shest OF pale sold teat miled our ol 
the sky, over the : f 
which hedged the 


mds of the avarler pornseltnis 
: 

iget the es vad alighted on 

the edge Ot tho mewsourer openan tis hanik, 

The lea? foiled cdoubie as it came torest and 

then spread our ia was boldly patterned 

with black tigor Sripes and sleep vty frered 


round the edges. Saw held his breath, then 
let it our in the words, “Ee, thois 
champion! “ 

The great swallow-tail buttertly, accus 
tomed to a safter sveech than Yorkshire, took 


fright and waited awas 


meh aver his head, 
as if borne bv èn 


es wind. 


His host. ste; econ to the verandah at 


that moment. laughed a: his pusz dded face. 
“There's loads more of these where that 
came trom.” he said. “and better anes. too. 


Look, here's an ie) ior vou. 
up the River to Sac: 
on to chance vour 


You're going 
id then. vou tancy, 
t Obidos. Well, 


there’s an island in - Rivor just above San- 
tarem—about the size the Isle of Man, I 
reckon— where the sav the butterflies are 
special. Take a day cif up there. DPH give 


mire who will fx it 
I advise vou to get in before dark, 
the mosquitos are special, too.” 


you a note to a p 
for you. 
though : 


lt was Sam's third day in South America, 
and he did not find himself getting used 
to it yet. At his first sight of a palm on the 
coast and the yellow waters of the largest 
river in the world coming out to mect him, 
he had felt that the half RPid not been told 
him. Among British settlers in Pará he had 
begun to break new ground for Toc H at 
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ib ti fon quien were busy 
inol pinap at new leas in this iropical chiniite, 


Hovwoutd not be a quack conquesh, even 


secale, and did 


lhis voyage up the River had begun. Yes 
terdav, an the bhizing: phire of noon, he had 
subred the red rooted loses af Santarem 
vhinbing, up the hih. A dusky Cabocho, two 
vollce coloured Indians and a vast Barbadian 
nepress, ollering him live parrots and stutted 
alhyators bad been his bewildering body- 
guard as he stepped ashore. He felt aint the 
plot was thickening every minute. And at 
noon two Tndians with a canoe had piloted 
him across the swirling yellow flood to the 
Island: they were to pick him up again (his 
hast was very insistent on this) before sunset. 
And now that he was alone in the forest, with 
a brand-new butterfly net in his hand, the 
moment seemed to him like a foretaste of 
Heaven. 

There was a narrow track through the 
gloom. An inextricable tangle of lianas 
sagged like the rigging of shipwreck from 
tree-trunks which soared upwards, fighting 
their neighbours for a share of sunlight high 
overhead. Here and there a bright cascade 
of purple or yellow orchids was caught in one 
of the beams of sun which broke through the 
thick green roof. The ground underfoot was 
soft with decay, the air was steamy and 
scented with mingled life and death. Myriads 
of insects hovered and fitted round him, 
some alighted to prick his face and hands. 
Far out of reach he watched dark or ghostly 
shapes sail by. Were they butterflies or birds? 


The tunnel of dim green ended in brilliant 
sunshine. Where several giant trees had 
fallen and someone had hacked at the tangle 
of lianas there was a small clearing. At the 
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a glimpse of it Sam gasped—it was a 

mme¢ring mass of butterflies, a rainbow 
broken into ten thousand fragments, inces- 
santly moving. He set to work with his net, 
and exhausting work it was in the clammy 

at. Great exertion was rewarded by the 
capture of his first Morpho—he will always 
reckon that one of the outstanding moments 
in his life. Everyone knows dead Morpho, 
the broken fragments of whose intense 
metallic blue wings decorate dressing-table 
vulgarities all over the world. But to sight 
living Morpho, like a ship in sail, and to 
bring him down was quite another kind of 
thrill. “ Menelaus,” panted Sam, over his 
first one, “and there, by goom, is Hecuba! ” 
And ten minutes later he was in full cry after 
Rhetenor, most dazzling of all. It led him a 
long chase, which ended abruptly. He tripped 
in a loop of liana and fell headlong : a sicken- 
ing pain, starting from his knee, ran through 
his whole body. The sunshine changed 
colour and for a few moments went out... . 
Sam recovered himselt to find the frame of 
his net, hopelessly splintered, still in his hand; 
the collecting box had been wrenched open 
and the ground beside him was strewn with 
bright wings. His leg throbbed dully but 
made him cry out when he tried to move. 
Yet somehow he must get back to the canoc. 
He began to crawl painfully, foot by foot, 
into the alley-way by which he had come. 
His watch had lost its glass and hands in the 
fall; it still ticked but did not tell him the 
time. He was making very slow progress. 
The forest went several shades dimmer; it 
filled for a few minutes with a purplish haze; 
then, almost suddenly. it was night. 

In the interminable hours that followed all 
the nightmares Sam had ever dreamt since a 
child were rolled into one. The black dark- 
ness was something solid, you could almost 
squeeze it in your hand. It was stifling warm, 
and breathed a miasma of rotting luxuriance 
in his face. And it was full of sounds—leaves 
rustling with creeping things innumerable, 
the snuffling of animals hunting, lianas 
creaking as though some heavy creature were 
descending upon him. The sudden bellow, 
quite close, of a giant frog in a-pool and the 
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phosphorescent twin lamps of animals’ Rie 
that peered at him and were gone, sent his 
heart into his mouth. Without warning a 
searchlight played for a split second on the 
roof of leaves a hundred feet above his head 
and there was a stunning crash of thunder. 
Then the whole world went suddenly mad in 
the tornado of a tropical storm. The rain 
threshed on the tree-tops with a continuous 
drumming sound, and in the lightning flashes 
Sam could see the high ceiling of leaves in 
violent commotion. Great drops began to 
penetrate. They reached the earth singly 
with the thud of a falling stone. A few only 
found their mark on Sam, but in five minutes 
he felt wet through and shivered... 


At the full blaze of noon Sam lay exhausted 
on the forest edge overlooking the turbid 
River. He was utterly exhausted, his dry 
tongue filled his thirsty mouth, his hands and 
face were scratched and bleeding, swollen 
with mosquito bites and tingling with the 
stab of tiny fire ants. His injured knee, when 
he lay still, was no more than a hot ache. 
A little steamer rounded the bend, moving 
swiftly down-stream. Sam raised himself on 
his elbow, waved his arm and shouted 
hoarsely. With that. it seems, he fainted. 


* & = 


Three weeks later the first proper Toc H 
meeting was held at Pará. Sam presided, 
lying in a long chair. White and hollow- 
cheeked, he looked ten years older. The 
injury to his knee had been nothing serious, 
a dislocation and no broken bones, but the 
bout of fever had been very sharp, leaving 
him weak as a child. Morpho Menelaus, 
pinned to the wall, spread brilliant blue 
wings above his head—the only trophy of his 
adventure, saved from the wreck. He would 
never part with that specimen, he said. 


“Vhavll have answered your question 
about yon capitation fees.” Sam was saying. 
“Now I want to get on wi’ t Points of 
Coompass. Noomber Three, ‘ Fairminded- 
ness,” is thardest of ’em all, I reckon...” 


An hour later six men were still busily at 
it. The infant Group was seeing light. 


_ 


2. Rolling daw to Rio. 


There is nothing like a sea-voyape for 
convalescence. For a week after leaving Pará 
Sam lay on deck in a chair all day, reading or 
dozing or just watching the flying fish, fike 
silver moths, skimming the bright sca. At 
Pernambuco he did not attempt to land, and 
contented himself with watching dusky 
pedlars on the quay trying to foist cigars, 
coloured baskets and live marmosets and par- 
rots on the ship’s tourists. A lone member 
of Toc H came aboard and sat with him 
chatting. Some day he hoped to come back, 
for there was a job, he believed, waiting to be 
done in Pernambuco. By the time they en- 
tered the Bay of St. Saviour of All the Saints 
and tied up under the steep city of Bahia he 
was feeling better. He went ashore in the 
grilling heat. There seemed no opening for 
Toc H in Bahia any way. Half its population 
were handsome negroes, the children of the 
slaves. hem. 

As they drew near Cabo Frio, the Cold 
Cape, where an icy Antarctic current rises 
in the tropical sea, the ague shook Sam again, 
and when the ship rounded the rocky islands 
into Rio de Janeiro he was not quite his own 
master. He wondered afterwards if fever had 
heightened the effec upon him of that mar- 
vellous harbour—could the fantastical shapes 
and heights he had scen be true? As they 
came in the sun set bchind purple peaks and 
a million fairy lights twinkled on the shore. 


Restiess Record 

Sam’s month in Rio passed far too quickly. 
He made himself very much at home in 
“Talbot House,’ the Toc H ‘chacara’ in Rua 
Benjamin Constant, with a lively small family 
of members and probationers. This venture, 
a large house near the centre of the city, was 
not yet a year old. It was still regarded with 
pride, almost with surprise, as the climax of 
a long pilgrimage in which Toc H Rio had 
camped in each other’s houses and in the 
officers’ room of the Mission to Seamen, with 
no place they could call their very own. Ever 
since the foundation of their unit in 1927 
members had looked forward to some such 
centre for their life together. And now it 


had been achieved through united effort. One 
or two of its residents had supplied most of 
the furniture, linen and crockery, the rest was 
‘scrounged ' from the homes of other mem- 
bers who did not live in. ‘Che Lamp of the 
Branch and the Banner, their pictures and 
hooks-the familiar pictures of the Old House 
and “Tubby, the Tales and later books such 
as are found in Toc H rooms all over the 
world—had pride of place. 

How very ‘foreign’ Brazil is Sam soon 
discovered. Rumours of revolution, which 
had reached them on ship-board, turned out 
to be well-founded. The President and his 
staff had defended his Palace by night, beat- 
ing off an attack with their own fire-arms in 
hand. Public buildings had been seized by 
the fascist ‘Greenshirts’ (Integralisti is the 
Brazilian brand), but the trouble was over in 
a few hours. The upshot had been to con- 
firm dictatorship in a country where ‘ con- 
stitutional’ Presidents are all more or less 
dictators in turn. 

“ Plus ça change,” said a member to Sam 
on his first evening, “ plus ça reste la même 
chose.” 

“Say it in Spanish,” interjected Sam, 
“ French is no bon to me.” 

“ Well, we talk Portuguese here,” laughed 
the member, “but in plain English it means 
that the leopard doesn’t change his spots. 
Actually,” he continued, “we got off very 
lightly this time—a very little shooting and a 
bit of repudiation of foreign debts. Four 
years ago, in 1934, we had field guns firing 
over the roof of the British Hospital, and 
warships blazing away in the harbour. And 
four years before that, in the last revolution 
but one, Toc H caught it properly.” 

“How was that? ”? asked Sam. 

“ Well, on the 24th of October, 1930—the 
date sticks—the Government was overthrown 
and the mob gave vent to their feelings by 
raiding every newspaper office and political 
club which had supported the old Govern- 
ment. Thats common form in revolutions, 
I suppose. As bad luck would have it our 
friends, the Missions to Seamen, where we 
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kept all our stuff and had our mectings, had 
rooms on the first floor, over a political club. 
The crowd shot up the ground floor to 
smithereens, and then came upstairs. And 
there was our notice-board and our papers, 
our Lamp and Banner—no wonder they 
thought they had spotted a sinister secret 
society. So they sct to work good and hard 
to smash up all our gear, and the Mission’s, 
and shove it through the windows into the 
street. The Mission's billiard-table and piano 
wouldn't go through, but they put s4em out 
of commission all right. Our Lamp and 
Banner went west, but not quite sunk without 
trace. We found the extinguisher of the 
Lamp, a bronze engraved plaque and one or 
two bits of the oak casket among the rubbish 
in the street next day.” 

“And what did vou do about it?” asked 
Sam. j 

“O we just carried on—in another spot. 
of course. We used a candle for ‘ Light’ at 
first and after a bit we brought our old Rush- 
light into commission again. There was a 
whip-round for the Mission to Seamen and 
the British community played up well. The 
new Ambassador at the time, Sir Beilby 
Alston, and one or two friends were very 
generous to our own funds. And Lady Alston 
gave us a new Lamp, which the Prince of 
Wales lighted for us when he came to Rio the 
next year. I shall never forget how, after the 


ceremony of * Light” he pur the extinguisher 
of the old Lamp on the new one and just said, 


` There, now it’s unique! And so it was.” 

“T suppose politics don’t bother you much 
in the usual way,” said Sam. 

“Well, we're always a bit jumpy over here, 
as I dare say you've noticed—though not 
worse than Europe nowadays, for all I read in 
the papers. You know as well as I do that 
Toc H doesn’t play politics anywhere in the 
world, but the police are apt to misunder- 
stand. So we just have to go carefully with 
our jobs. People here are often a bit puzzled 
when you do something for nothing: they 
can’t believe there’s no hanky-panky in the 
background somewhere. But we have good 
friends in the country and some real good 
Brazilian members and probationers. As a 
matter of fact, since the new revolution the 


Picrure OPPOSITE : 
af Corner of the Harbour, Rio de Tanviro 


other day, no ‘ foreign’ societies and clubs 
are allowed to exis in Brazil. Our new 
official name is Sociedad Brasileira do Toc H 
—a national show. But we're still allowed 
to have English members in it. And actually 
we have Dutch, German, Swiss and Hun- 
garian membcrs, too, at the moment. Were 
the best mixed unit, so far as nationality goes, 
in the wide world.” i 

“That sounds champion.” 

“I wouldn’t go so far as that quite. We 
have our ups and downs, same as any other 
unit, only a bit more so. Perhaps it’s easier 
to run Toc H in Yorkshire than in Brazil. 
It’s not so tarnation hot, for one thing. And 
I honestly think we work harder here, con- 
sidering, for less pay: a chap hasn’t got a lot 
of energy in him for other things at the end 
of the day, especially in hot weather—you 
haven’t seen our hot weather! Besides, your 
best men don’t keep shifting about and dis- 
appearing, as they do here. When I first 
joined, in 1929, we were going great guns; 
there used to be forty of us at meetings. And 
two years ago we were down to about a dozen 
active members. We’ve had a bit of a revival 
since then, but I wouldn’t call us * champion ` 
vet. Very likely you won’t think much of 
our jobs. But I guarantee you'll find us a 
fellowship.” 

“I have that, an’ all,” said Sam. 


Christmas Toys 


Sam had a good look at the jobs and took 
part in all he could. Many of them were the 
inevitable, necessary and worth-while pieces 
of service he had expected to find—hospital- 
visiting, evenings with seamen at the Mis- 
sion, private hospitality to apprentices of the 
Merchant Navy, collecting reading matter for 
the lepers (for whom Brazilians have made 
fine efforts for some years). 

He was specially struck by a corporate job 
which he had arrived just in time to share. 
This was a campaign which the Branch had 
run for several years to collect toys for the 
poorest children of the city at Christmas. 
The scheme had grown, as the result of ex- 
perience, and was now organised in every 
detail. The Branch opened the ball months 
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before with an advertisement in the local 
Press, asking for discarded toys: its authors 
were described as “A group of young 
foreigners,” the name of Toc H was not men- 
tioned. Depéts were established in the houses 
of members and friends in various parts of 
the city for the reception of the spoil. These 
also became workshops in which toys were 
repaired and touched up (though some were 
beyond hope and had to be discarded), a 
handicraft in which Scouts proved to be in- 
valuable allies. The toys also had to be sorted 
and classified to suit children of different 
ages, not an easy task and one in which Sam 
and other members felt strong temptations to 
play with their material themselves! The 
next move enlisted the help of several 
friendly cinema managers, who lent their 
picture houses, and distributors who supplied 
films, for special children’s matinées. At 
these shows no cash was accepted at the door; 
the price of admittance was a toy, new or old, 
received by Toc H members on duty. The 
‘payments’ varied from a farthing celluloid 
doll to a large pedal child’s motor-car. These 
were packed in sacks and the Municipality 
co-operated finely by lending lorries to trans- 
port the big mass of material to a central 
depét, set up inan American institute in the 
heart of the slum district. Altogether, before 
Christmas some four thousand toys had been 
collected and put into serviceable condition. 


Sam heard all about the final scene on 
Christmas Eve. There were, naturally, not 
nearly enough toys for all would-be recipients. 
A careful selection was made and cards—pink 
for boys, green for girls and white for infants 
—were distributed beforchand. On the night 
a huge procession of excited children were 
queued up long before the appointed time: 
this in itself took the whole energies of some 
members. Extraordinary precautions had to 
be taken to prevent the doors being rushed, 
and those on this duty had a tough time. 
Hundreds of children without cards trooped 
up hoping to get any toys left over, but they 
had to be disappointed. For the only toys 
left over were broken material waiting to be 
patched up for next year’s distribution. 
Bags of sweets were the only consolation 
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prize for the disappointed and even they ran 
short. It was an evening of feverish activity 
and deafening noise, but discipline was suffi- 
ciently kept to see the work well and truly 
finished. The members saw the laét ecstatic 
child off the premises and then retired to 
Talbot House to discover how exhausted they 
themselves were. There was no doubt that 
they had cnjoved the fray as fully as anvone. 


‘Training Week-end’ 


About the fellowship of the Branch Sam 
had no doubts. He spent delightful hours in 
the homes of young married members. There 
was no official organisation of the League of 
Women Helpers in Rio, but Sam was struck 
by the way in which wives and lady friends 
of members took part in all sorts of Toc H 
activities. It seemed to go without saying 
that they were involved in many of the 
Branch jobs. They catered and entertained 
and danced and picnicked too; they added 
to the comfort and gaiety at every turn. 
Some of these social events were designed also 
to raise money for the Junior Benevolent 
Fund and other charities. 

They spent wonderful hours in the hills at 
Petropolis and Theresopolis, resorts of the 
wealthier citizens able to escape trom the 
steamy heat of Rio. Onc night they staged 
a most picturesque moonlight picnic. Sam 
and one or two others went up io the hills 
in the afternoon to clear a site among the 
trees, to lay out provisions and hang Chinese 
lanterns. The main body came up later by 
mountain railway and from the stati a formed 
a torchlight procession to the ‘camp.’ They 
got home to bed in the small hours of next 
morning. They were even ambitious cnough 
to run a two-day rally, which they dignified 
with the name of ‘ Training Week-end.’ Four- 
teen of them in three cars set out on Satur- 
day afternoon for a long drive to the estate 
of a doctor who had often played generous 
host to them. This journey involved crossing 
the border between one State and another, and 
at this point (Brazil being still, as it had long 
been officially, in ‘a state of emergency ’) 


identification papers were examined by the 


frontier police. Sam had been warned on his 
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first day in Rio by the Secretary always to 
carry his papers on him—and it was now the 
Secretary who was caught napping. Result— 
the whole car was scrupulously searched 
before being allowed to proceed. The two 
following cars had their own troubles, one 
with a hostile lamp-post, the other with its 
own engine, and got in very late that night. 
So Sunday was occupied with two ‘ sessions’ 
—the morning in getting the damaged cars 
to run, and the afternoon with a discussion 
on “ The Fitness of the Individual.” The 
British nature on an outing is to burst into 
song and Toc H is usually true to type. The 
party attracted attention by its melody on the 
way home and had a sharp and gay encounter 
with a party of Brazilian girls (one or two 
of them ‘ Beauty Queens’ from a contest in 
the city). They challenged Toc H to a sing- 
ing match and soon all the spectators had 
been roped in to a sing-song of deafening 
proportions. There was no doubt in mem- 
bers’ minds about the success of such a 
‘Training Weck-end.’ Sam decided that the 
spirit of it, at any rate, was grand. He was 
not so sure, on the whole, that Toc H in Rio 
was not a little over-gencrous on the social 
side of its life. But you have to live years in 
such a place, he reflected, before you can tell 
what sort of food fellowship needs. 
To Sao Paolo 

Sam waved from the window until the 
little group on the platform was out of sight. 
They were his friends now, he had never in 
his life struck better. Tle was on the night 
train from Rio to Sao Paolo. And being 
alone, he turned into his sleeping-berth. 
almost at once. His rest was very broken, for 
the train swayed and jerked and jangled in 
the most astonishing manner as it climbed by 
hairpin bends into the hills. It was only when 
he landed safely next morning that he was 
told, laughingly, that he had travelled on the 
most reckless railway in the world and had 
missed a fatal accident by twenty-four hours. 

Sao Paolo was a very different scene. The 
air was fresh and vigorous, almost cold after 
the steamy heat of the capital. And life was 
vigorous, too. Men walked at a brisker pace, 
they seemed to have business to do. They 


complained much of bad times and yet of 
overwork. Standing in the shadow of the 
great Martinelli building, twenty-five storeys 
of concrete, he watched the traffic for a few 
minutes and fancied himself in the heart of 
Leeds: a really efficient tramcar goes to the 
heart of a Yorkshireman. These men were 
handling most of the world’s coffee supply, 
for one thing—seventy-five per cent. He it 
comes from Brazil, and most of that through 
Sao Paolo offices and the port of Santos. 
Some of them, at any rate, seemed to thrive 
on it, Sam thought, as he drove that after- 
noon along the Avenue Paulista, between 
blue-flowered jacaranddés and trees beautiful 
with a custard-coloured blossom, and re- 
marked the palaces in which wealthy citizens 
lived. 

For a city of a million inhabitants the 
Tac H unit, with a score of members, seemed 
to him small. But they had their special diff- 
culties. They represented pretty well the 
British community, which is almoét entirely 
composed of clerical, technical and adminis- 
trative staff, but they found difficulty in in- 
teresting men of other nationalities of whom 
there were many in the city. They had begun 
to get a few Brazilians into the family circle 
and, of course, their ranks included Anglo- 
Brazilians. These last were often prevented 
from attending evening meetings because 
they were doing their period of military ser- 
vice. Jobs, too, were restricted by the nature 
of the case. Their help was obviously sought 
and appreciated by British institutions like 
the Anglican Church, the Salvation Army, 
the British Legion, St. Dunstan's After Care, 
the Women's Diocesan Association and the 
children’s ‘ Blossom Home.’ They had their 
' standard ° regular work in visiting the Hos- 
pital, blood-transfusion, collecting toys, and 
helping Scouts. But they often longed for 
larger scope in fulflling the ideals of the 
Four Points of the Compass. Their style was 
cramped as foreigners in a strange land. 

Sam knew as soon as he met them, how- 
ever, that friendship, which is the first and 
last ‘Toc H job,’ was what made the Branch 
worth while all the time. It was their raison 
d'étre and thcir true success. It was offered 
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to him, a stranger, in full measure at every 
turn of his stay. 


Santos 

S Pve booked a Toc H job for you to- 
night,” said the Padre after breakfast on 
Sunday morning. “Once a fortnight I run 
down to Santos and open the English church 
for an evening service. Your name has been 
on the notice-board for a week or two now 
as preacher.” 

Sam’s face fell comically. “I've preached 
for years in Methody chapels about t’ North 
Riding,” he said, “but never been togged 
up in a white nightshirt an’ all.” 

“ Never mind the surplice,” said his host, 
“though it’s cool with a shirt on under it. 
Just tell the people about Toc H. You won't 
believe what a treat it'll be to have a strange 
voice in the pulpit.” 

“ Strange enough, you're reet,’ 
Sam. 

“ Never fear, there’s sure to be two other 
Yorkshiremen there, I can vouch for it.” 

In a steady downpour that afternoon they 
started in the Padre’s car. The first part of 
the road was execrable, and as they lurched 
through the pot-holes coffec-coloured mud 
splashed the windows in a constant spray 
until they could scarcely see out. And the 
second part of the road, which swung down 
the stcep side of a cliff, it seemed to Sam, at 
impossible gradients, was properly exciting. 

“ Cuerva della Muerte—that’s the deadliest 
corner of all,” said the Padre after negotiating 
a steep hairpin in silence. “If you would 
care to stop and look over the edge you'll 
see the graves of our predecessors, less lucky 
or Jess sober than we.” 


At last they were down, and looked back. 
Sam whistled—‘‘ You would hardly fancy a 
fly could crawl down it,” he said. They had 
exchanged the coffce plantations in their rich 
red powdery soil, and the neat vegetable gar- 
dens carved out of the virgin forest by whole 
villages of Japanese immigrants, for the 
steamy sca level, where groves of bananas 
were fast redeeming a mosquito swamp. And 
so they reached the sordid outskirts of Santos 
—for all the world like the backparts of 
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laughed 


Leeds, only more so. But the air was deli- 
ciously laden with the smell of coffee. 


The evening service in Santos might have 
been happening in any village church at 
home: Sam, from the pulpit, told them so. 
They took eagerly the simple things he said 
about Toc H; they smiled back at him when 
he hit hard and humorously. It was not news 
to quite all of them, for after the service a 
man and his wife bore Sam off to the Athletic 
Club for a ‘ sundowner’ and a talk. Sitting 
on the verandah looking over an almost 
English cricket pitch, now growing dark, 
Sam heard the brief tale of Toc H in Santos. 
The Group had collapsed some time ago. 
It had been nobody’s fault. There had been 
the usual casualties—one member transferred 
or gone home after another—until only three 
were left, then two, then one. And still their 
job kept going. 

“The Missions to Seamen place here had 
been shut down for four years,” his host said, 
“trade was bad, hardly a British ship. And 
then the port began to wake up a bit; British 
scamen came in, and Scandinavians and Ger- 
mans, and there was no decent place for 
them to go. Your three members took the 
bull by the horns, they opened the Mission 
more or less on their own. And they roped 
in the wife here and a few more like her. 
It makes all the difference to men to have an 
Englishwoman about the place. [ tell you, 
Mr. Scarsdale, it was an uphill job —what 
with raising the money and working against 
the climate, which gets most of us down here. 
The Mission is still open, thougi al] your 
men have gone; the last was moved ta Rio a 
year ago. I wish to God they would move 
me—across the Atlantic this time. I've had 
enough here, but we can’t save enough 
money to go home.” 


Sam glanced at the pale face of the wife 
and thought he could see plainly the wave of 
homesickness that passed through her mind. 
“I come from down Devon way,” was all 


she said. 
Good-bye to Brazil 


Next morning, standing on the beach at 
Santa Catarina, Bill said good-bye to Brazil. 


He was going with lively regret, for he knew 
he had only brushed the surface of this limit- 
less, lovely, cruel land of which, like many 
another romantic boy, he had dreamt wonder- 
ful things years ago. At his back lay the neat 
little house, with a garden full of gorgeous 
flowers, where he hac stayed the night; 
behind that, unseen, tho sweltering streets of 
Santos, and somewhere in the distant back- 
ground vast tracts of forest and river where 
no white man had ever been. Before his face 
the bay, blue as a Morpio’s wing and ringed 
with a dazzling white lace of surf, danced 
and sparkled. On its bosam rode islands of 
palm and verdant green undergrowth; over 
it reigned cloudless untathomable sky. Two 
lively children played on the shingle, guarded 
by a very stout negro nurse in a violet dress, 


with a Scarlet handkerchief over her hair. A 
pair of swimmers, a man and a girl, raced 
cach other through the waves; their shoulders 
flashed at each stroke. And now they stood 
up in shallow water, glorious figures of pale 
bronze, and ran hand in hand through the 
surf and up the beach with cries of delight. 
There was so much movement and colour 
here, a beauty like fabled Eden, incalculable 
richness of every kind lying to hand. And 
beneath it there was also darkness entrenched 
and ancient ignorance, savagery in Nature 
and in man, passion that could turn joy in 
the next minute into death. There was little 
restfulness here, Sam felt, no reticences such 
as the grey North knows. He was sure he 
did not want to live in Brazil, sure also that 
he did not want to leave it so soon. 
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a Tomorrow,” as an old German song has 
it, “into another land.” For three days Sam 
had been at sea again, coasting South. After 
a dreamless fourth night he awoke early to 
see 2 new country slipping past his porthole. 
Before breakfast they dropped anchor in full 
view of the Cerro, the low pyramidal hill 
which made the first explorer, weary of 
leagues of flat land, exclaim, “ Monte video! ” 
—“ I see a mountain! ” As he began to dress 
there was a pounding at his cabin door and 
shouts of *“ Show a leg there! ’’ He showed 
it at once—to two men in Toc li ties who 
had come aboard. Half an hour afterwards 
they were walking the streets of the capital 
of the Oriental Republic of Uruguay together. 

It was a delightful day, busy and leisurely 
in one. They saw the city of Montevideo, 
they sat in the shade of the Park and talked 
Toc H for an hour, to the accompaniment of 
a fountain and the harsh chatter of a pair of 
bichafeos, like big yellow thrushes, in the 
trees overhead. They invaded Bunny Bar- 
ton’s house for lunch, where they were 
joined by several more members from their 
places of business, and talked Toc H again. 
They bathed at Pocitos in the afternoon, and 
before evening Sam was back on his ship for 
the last lap of his East Coast voyage. 

He heard much of * Monte’ and promised 
to come back later on for a week-end camp 
of the Group on the lovely beach of Santa 
Lucia. They told him the old story of isola- 
tion: it cost {2 and a whole night's journey 
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to visit Buenos Aires, their nearest neighbour, 
and few members in this impoverished 
country could afford the time or the money 
often. They gave him an idea of their 
simple jobs and of their small, closely-knit 
fellowship, which embraced a German and a 
Norwegian, not yet members but old friends. 
They left him with an impression of cheer- 
fulness and keenness, when he shook hands 
at last and went on his way. 


To ‘BA’ 

All that night the ship moved slowly up 
the shallow, muddy waters of the River Plate, 
misnamed ‘ River of Silver.” And with morn- 
ing they were in harbour at Buenos Aires, 
the greatest city of the South American conti- 
nent. Again the scene was new. A vast 
gridiron of strects was congested with clang- 
ing trams and hooting taxis; little motor- 
buses, driven with reckless skill, made you 
jump for your life on to narrow pavements 
thronged with prosperous-looking men and 
women in Parisian frocks. The city, so neat 
in plan, seemed to Sam a wild mixture of 
buildings in which old two-starcyed Spanish 
houses were roughly jostled by brand-new 
American sky-scrapers; some streets in the 
process of change, were all dust and debris. 
The clements reccived him chaotically, too. 
He landed under an oppressive leaden sky; 
before lunch he ran for shelter from a lashing 
rainstorm which flooded the gutters; that 
afternoon his eyes were sore with the glare 


and heat of the sun. It was a metropolis so 
Prosperous, so ostentatious over its great 
riches and its non-stop gaieties, and yet so 
grimly business-like in the pursuit of more 
and more money. It was a place where people 
lived in feverish hurry—and yet respected the 
universal Spanish motto Mafana—never do 
today what you can put off till to-morrow. 
Some of its shop-windows displayed the ultra- 
refinements of Bond Street and yet, as a 
whole, life here seemed raw and rather super- 
ficial in its values. Sam, coming from one of 
the canniest corners of the Old World, settled 
down at once to enjoy the study of a vigorous 
young nation in the raaking. 

Toc H Mark I in the shabby, noisy street 
of Chacabuco was home to him from the first 
moment he stepped into it. Here was a team 
of fifteen men, well mixed, the Anglo- 
Argentine with the Scotch railway engineer. 
(How would the British community of 
50,000 in Buenos Aires get on without its 
hard core of Scotsmen? Sam soon began to 
wonder.) He shared a bedroom with one of 
them, a dim room (you cherish dimness after 
too much sunshine) opening out on the open 
patio in the centre of the House. And he 
shared the jobs of them all. A couple of 
nights a week he spent with members at the 
Missions to Seamen, the largest in the world. 


He served tea, he chatted with seamen of 
many nations as well as he could, he refereed 
several boxing bouts (a delightful reminder of 
old days to him), he even got an encore at a 
sing-song. He made great friends with a 
gallant old Yorkshireman in the Salvation 
Army shelter, a pensioner of the British and 
American Benevolent Society, which seemed 
to be caring efficiently and kindly for all the 
genuine hard-luck cases they could find. He 
had a chance on Sunday mornings to air his 
Spanish under most difficult conditions in 
visits to the unfortunate lunatics in the 
Asylum, three thousand of them herded in a 
place built for a third of that number. Here, 
among the stench and flies, Toc H is allowed 
to do its tiny weekly service, the distribution 
of cigarettes and matches, the anonymous 
gift of a senior member. 
Ships’ Company 

In and around the Mark itself our visitor, 
whose time was his own, found constant jobs 
to do. When the “ A Boats” of the Royal 
Mail were in they always brought visits from 
old friends in the crew. Seamen, brought 
along by a mate who knew Toc H already, 
sat down to dinner in the Mark. The Branch 
had a Seafarers’ Secretary who kept tally of 
the coming and going of such men. 

“ See here, Sam,” this official would say, 
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“are you any hand at ping-pong? Manning, 
the ait ae of the Alcantara, is 
coming along to-night and bringing his Boys’ 
Club ” (the Sipe: bell boys, ce Boe), 

We were shockingly licked last voyage and 
must put some more stuffing in our team.” 
The match was duly played, five a side, and 
in spite of ‘stuffing’ the result was rather 
worse and just as joyous. A dozen boys sat 
down to tea and buns afterwards. 

Another week R.M.S. Almanzora was in 
port and Frank Laming, table-steward, mem- 
ber of Gosport, and manager of the Boys’ 
Club aboard, brought eighteen of his hopefuls 
off the ship for a Sunday. They would not 
have been allowed to land loose in B.A. 
(everyone knows there is no port on the seven 
seas where a seaman has to ‘ watch his step’ 
so well), except in the charge of Toc H. This 
time the Mark staged an asado in the garden 
of a friend in the suburbs. It was Sam’s first 
experience of this most characteristic form of 
feasting in South America, the land of meat. 
A whole sheep was laid on bars across a glow- 
ing wood firre in the open, and when it was 
roasted well they squatted on the ground in 
a circle and helped themselves with fingers 
and jack-knives. Sam, well-greased at all 
exposed points, made a note to tell the house- 
keepers of Hutton Rudby that this was the 
way to cook and eat mutton. Songs and 
games filled the rest of the afternoon and 
then the boys piled into cars, riotously happy, 
for return to their ship. An Argentine doctor 
made his first acquaintance with Toc H by 
transporting no less than nine boys in one 
car-load, a new experience to him and to 
them. 

Sam met the seamen at other points, too. 
He visited the British Hospital most days to 
chat with a stoker, badly burnt on his last 
voyage, who had lain there many weeks with 
bandaged eyes. He read him many a chapter 
of Pickwick; his listener had no trouble with 
the reader’s lingo, for he hailed from 
Middlesbrough himself. And for another 
seaman he gave his blood for the first time. 
There was a little Blood Transfusion team in 
the Mark, which had been called upon over 


a score of times the previous year. 
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But the red-letter event connected with 
ships was a fortnight’s visit in December to 
Buenos Aires by the Royal Navy in the per- 
son of H.M.S. Exeter. Fourteen men bc- 
longed to the Toc H ‘circle’ on board, and 
not a night passed without some of them at 
table in the Mark. Sam loved to be about 
with them in the city and learnt from them a 
good deal of how Toc H carries on under the 
peculiar conditions of their wandering life. 
At the Area Festival in B.A., which fell 
during the Exeter’s stay, an officer-member 
took the ceremony of ‘Light’ and a petty- 
officer gave a splendid five-minute talk on 
Toc H in the Navy. 

Mectings and ceremonies were carried out 
with a more scrupulous care, Sam noticed, 
than is sometimes the case at home. He found 
committecs sometimes a bit ponderous and 
told them so. (‘‘ You wait,” was all they said. 
“This climate makes men a bit heavy in 
hand—everybody feels it sooner or later.”’) 
One night Alfredo, the most faithful and 
hard-working Danish houseman at the Mark, 
took ‘ Light’ in his Group; his English was 
rather halting but he was very proud of the 
honour. But at an initiation which Sam 
attended the leader lost his head enough in 
reading the Main Resolution to exhort them 
“To love wildly.” 


‘Contract Men‘ and ‘Anglo-Argentines’ 

In the four units in the City and suburbs 
he was able quietly to study the real prob- 
lems which Toc H was facing in the Argen- 
tine. In this vast conglomeration of all 
nations, not yet welded by long-standing 
traditions into a whole, Toc H was an ex- 
tremely tiny thing. But it was, he came to 
believe, not insignificant, for it had seen part 
of its task years ago and taken it in hand 
and was now beginning to see even greater 
tasks ahead. Broadly speaking, it had some- 
thing to give to two different categorics of 
men in the Britishcommunity. The first were 
the ‘ contract men,’ those who had come out 
from home, mostly on the staff of the British- 
owned railways, on a definite contract for a 
number of years. Their roots were not in the 
country, and some day, not too far off, they 
hoped to leave it and return home. They 
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spoke Spanish and worked alongside Argen- 
tines, but they were strangers and sojourners 
at bottom. For a few of them the Mark was 
indeed home, the best substitute they could 
find in a city which knew and cared nothing 
for them beyond their day’s work. It is one 
of the grand aims of Toc H everywhere to 
make life good for lonely men, and here, on 
a scale not yet matching the opportunity, it 
was doing what it could for them. Sam 
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learnt soon to know his felow-hostellers and 
to like them. At supper each night one of 
them, according to a rota, acted as host for 
any guests and carved at the top of the table. 
And after supper one of them usually would 
conduct short prayers in the tiny chapel built 
on the roof of the House. Then they would 
go off toa meeting or a Toc H job or, some- 
times, for an evening’s cnjoyment. In all 
these things Sam sharcd. And on a fine Sun- 
day he would leave the city early for Tigre, 
where a syndicate of two or three hostellers 
had a sailing boat on the river: those were 
days in the sun and wind when you got to 
know men best of all. 

The second category of men with which 
Toc H had to deal was far more complicated 
and presented a whole set of problems. These 


were the Anglo-Argentines, men born in the 
country and likely always to live there. They 
were of many degrees. Among them were 
children who had two British parents and 
who had been ‘home’ to school and now 
lived in a suburban household of Buenos 
Aires which in all its habits and traditions 
was scarcely distinguishable from a household 
in Bristol or Glasgow. Others might have 
a Spanish or Italian mother and a British 
father; they might speak little but Spanish 
at home, and have Latin rather than Anglo- 
Saxon ideas on most subjects; England to 
them might be a remote foreign country 
which they were never likely to see. Between 
these extremes there were, Sam found, all 
shades of Anglo-Argentine. Too often the 
result of this dual nationality was a mixed 
loyalty or scarcely a loyalty at all, either to 
Argentina or the British Commonwealth. 
They might be totally unable to appreciate 
what we value in “the Old Country,” its 
established ideal of fair-play, freedom and 
security, its natural beauty, its inexhaustible 
heritage of books and buildings. Without 
any jingo talk, Sam said to himself after a 
few weeks in B.A., the spirit of old England 
and the spirit of Toc H are inseparably inter- 
woven—or should be. But this meant 
nothing to large numbers of English-speaking 
Toc H members in this country. 

He came across cases also where there was 
a sense of grievance which soured the minds 
of the young Anglo-Argentine. He noticed 
how British business concerns in the country 
would bring out youngsters from home and 
put them over the heads of local-born con- 
temporaries. The national sense of a very 
young nation was easily wounded in ways 
like this. And here already Toc H was doing 
not a little, by bringing the Englishman and 
the Anglo-Argentine into an active working 
fellowship. Sam took to so many of the 
members he met in the Southern Suburbs 
Branch and in Quilmes and in Belgrano, 
young men who spoke as a rule neither flaw- 
less English nor perfeét Spanish and who did 
not know quite where they stood in many 
ways. He believed that Toc H was really 
helping some of them to find their feet. What 
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a grand task it would be if Toc H could 
really contribute, even in some small measure, 
to the building of a fine new nation! That 
was the biggest task of all for the future. 

How big that task would be Sam began to 
understand when, having seen Argentine life 
a litde from the outside, he spent a long even- 
ing in talk with a wholly Argentine lawyer 
who had joined Toc H and certainly under- 
stood the implications of membership. He 
spoke English well and took his full share 
in the family life and work of his Group. He 
was able therefore to realise how very British, 
that is, foreign, Toc H is, how hard to inter- 
pret in its fullness to his fellow-countrymen. 
The history of Toc H could mean little to 
an Argentine; even its most familiar phrases, 
when translated directly into Spanish, often 
meant nothing intelligible or something quite 
different! Add to this the faét that the 
Argentine Republic is a Roman Catholic 
country, in which membership of any society 
open to members of other Churches is 
actively discouraged by the priesthood and 
by custom. Such obstacles might have seemed 
insuperable, but the lawyer refused to admit 
ultimate defeat. 

“You are right,” he said, “ to build Toc H 
first among your own British people here— 
they can understand it. As soon as it is strong 
enough among them—and that time has 
already come—you are right to extend your 
building to Anglo-Argentines, for they can 
learn to understand it. Can you begin to 
go the long stage farther and teach us Argen- 
tines to understand it, too? ” 

“That’s looking ahead,” said Sam. 

“Exactly what you must do—look ahead. 
The British population of Buenos Aires grows 
smaller already; it will decline slowly in the 
years to come. All outside influence declines 
as ‘the Nation’ takes hold of its own future. 
You have taught us some good things, per- 
haps some bad ones. Can you teach us 
Toc H? The shape of the true Toc H Argen- 
tina would be different—but Toc H is not a 
shape but a spirit. Can you give us that 
en Unselfish. sacrifice, unselfish service— 

ose are the words of my initiation. It would 
be the grandest gift you could leave behind.” 
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At Bahia Blanca 


All good things have an end, and the 
family life in this great city had been so good 
a thing that Sam tore his roots up painfully 
in order to pursue his pilgrimage. He left 
good friends behind onc evening on the plat- 
form of Constitucién. All night long his 
train rumbled across the flat campo, with its 
inexhaustible crops and cattle. In the early 
morning he saw the first hills for many 
weeks, the ancient rocks of the Sierra 
Ventana, rose-pink with sunrise. He stepped 
at la& into the dust-storm of Bahia Blanca. 


A young Scottish railwayman, with a 
Toc H tie, was on the platform and in 
twenty minutes he was sitting down to break- 
fast in the Southern Railway hostel which 
Toc H runs. He had heard tales of bygone 
troubles there. Four hundred miles from 
Buenos Aires, their nearest Toc H ‘ contadt,’ 
they had almost lost touch sometimes; they 
had suffered their bad patches and had even 
faced complete breakdown. But all that was 
ended. Howard Dunnett, as a full-time man 
from home, had bridged the gap and brought 
them back into the world-wide family circle. 
Again and again he had journcyed to them 
from B.A., winning the confidence of the 
residents step by step, restoring iost traditions, 
bringing in new members. And his visits 
had been returned in Mark ( Buenos Aires 
by hostellers from Bahia Blanc: whenever 
opportunity offered. So Sam sat down to 
breakfast no stranger in the house. 


He abode three days with them ond passed 
on. (On the las night he fell asleep smiling 
to himself at the queer fancy that his was 
the Pauline mission of ‘confirming the 
churches” which lay upon his long route.) 
There is no need to tell the story of a jour- 
ney he will never forget—the night and day 
in the train across the dusty desert to 
Bariloche, his three days’ halt in an authentic 
Bavarian inn on the shores of the grand lake 
Nahuel Huapi, his route by boat and bus 
over other lakes and through primeval forest, 
across the Chilean border to the Western 
ocean. It was ten days before he greeted 
Toc H again. It was a very different scene. 


How hard to believe that this was really 
Christmas Day, the first since the War that 
Sam had spent away trom home! There 
would be snow on ih. Cleveland hills round 
Hutton Rudby new and a searching East 
wind, most likely, of ihe North Sea. And 
here he sat on the graniu coping of a sea 
wall, soaked through wit! burning sunshine. 
Beneath him the ocas surf of the Pacific 
rolled in from 2 ‘wine-darX’ sea, sending a 
dazzling white founiaia of spray up the sea 
wall at intervals that made him duck his head. 
At his back, across the road, was a garden of 
‘greenhouse’ flewers, its hedge a breaking 
wave of purple bougainvillea. And he looked 
across the bay to the crowded mass of ship- 
ping and a huddle of white buildings on the 
hillside. The clear air seemed to vibrate with 
light and life, the scene it clothed to be 
beautiful as any dream. It was well done, 
thought Sam, when the Spanish conqueror 
long ago called this place Valparaiso, “‘ the 
Vale of Paradise.” 

He thought of the meeting last evening into 
which he had burSt Straight off his train. 
Toc H and L.W.H., supping together on 


Chile. 

Christmas Eve, had put him at the head of 
their table. Plum pudding was on his plate, 
a bewildering babel of gaiety all round him. 
They had sung songs and acted charades and 
made him stand up and talk of home. Then 
he thought of midnight in a car with Pat John- 
son and Jean; the moonlight almost bright 
as day; the bells ringing for the Mass of 
Christmas night as they drove out of the town; 
the Search in the shadowy woods for that 
improbable treasure, a real Christmas Tree 
for Pat’s Scouts. And then he remembered 
again the scene of a few hours ago, the little 
English church where he had sung the 
old Christmas hymns and becn greeted with 
“ a happy Christmas ” by English voices in 
the blazing sunshine outside at the end. Yes, 
there could be no doubt at all thar this was 
Christmas Day. 

He tried to gather his impressions—the 
tourist's first dangerous generalisations—of 
Chile, since he had crossed its borders down 
South, under the shadow of a grand snow 
peak of the Andes, three days ago. The 
extremes of ragged poverty he had seen, the 
unconquered Indians in their thatched rucas 


of which he had caught glimpses from the 
rain, women bending to work among vines, 
4 magnificent horseman in a striped poncho, 
the empty streets of Santiago at sief?a time, 
the cheerful dark-skinned workmen and smart 
little military police, the colour and life in a 
land where poverty and courage seemed the 
first virtues of men—these impressions in a 
tumbled picture came into his mind. Already 
he felt himself ready to fall in love with Chile. 

Little that he saw afterwards changed his 
mind. Poverty, he found, was indeed the note 
of the country. It was too often a tragedy 
rather than a virtue. He found that his fellow 
members, not poor men as the Standard went 
in Chile, were yet too poor in some cases to 
go home. For the currency in which they 
drew their pay became a mere absurdity out- 
side the frontiers of the country. He was 
suddenly a rich man because he had a few 
English notes in his own pocket. This poverty 
touched the character of all life in Chile, he 
thought. It made men anxious, it also seemed 
to make them nicer to know. 

And beside poverty there stood isolation, to 
a degree greater than he had so far felt. The 
feeling of being cut off and hemmed in 
between great mountains and the wide ocean 
was always present. He found it in Toc H 
at once. They were so far from the home 
base, so little in touch with the world-wide 
growth of Toc H. They had been planted 
here many years ago to hold the fort as best 
they could and they were holding it, almost 
better than they knew. 

He brought them news and a greeting from 
home. Such visitors were very rare and 
eagerly welcomed. Outstanding, he found, 
was the eagerness of members and pròba- 
tioners to hear and read all they could of the 
great family of which they were so small and 
distant a part. At committee meetings they 
plied him with questions. They made him 
talk at probationers’ evenings. Every night 
members dropped in to chat with him and 
Stayed late. Both in Valparaiso and up in 
Sanuago, the only two units left in the coun- 
try, the keenness to discuss and learn was the 
same. Sam felt humble and very often insuf- 
ficient before this reliance upon his authority. 
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And Toc H Chile was truly humble too. 
For an hour one evening officers of Valparaiso 
Branch argued with him whether they 
deserved to hold their Lamp; if he said the 
word, they would consider surrendering it 
and starting again. Santiago, after several 
such arguments with an earlier visitor, had 
surrendered theirs and had Started at once, 
with cheerful determination to re-build better. 
That had been six months ago and now they 
were made new and had received their Rush- 
light as a Group again. Nothing contributed 
more to this than the quiet steadiness of their 
Secretary, a young Anglo-Chilean. Senior 
friends had stood by them faithfully, too—the 
new Ambassador and his wife had influenced 
new help at a most homely ‘at home ` at the 
Embassy; David Blair, as Honorary Com- 
missioner, had been untiring; splendid padres 
in both places had sustained their inspiration. 

And all the while, alongside them, there 
had been the L.W.H. Sam never forgot his 
first meeting with the ladies of Santiago. It 
was a grilling afternoon, and, for the first 
time in his Toc H experience, he found a 
glass of beer on the table as he rose to speak : 
it was an aét of thoughtfulness that made him 
laugh and be grateful. The Chairman, beaut- 
fully dressed, smoked a cigarette in a long 
holder; the Pilot, in a Salvation Army bonnet, 
sat beside her. Their average attendance, they 
told him, was thirty. And he w ure they 
were all real people. 

They complained a little, as so iicny units 
do, that jobs were not easily come by, but 
Sam saw many things being dere, all the 
same. The troop of British and Angio-Chilean 
Scouts, which had lapsed for some ycars, had 
been revived by one member, the Missions to 
Seamen was regularly visited. The Chilean 
doctor in charge of the Institute for the Pre- 
vention of Consumption was a probationer 
of Toc H, and in both units the local Salva- 
tion Army Captain was a member. 

Parting from this crowd was not easy. 

“Our love to Home,” they said, as they 
went down the gangway of Sam’s ship. “ Tell 
them we are doing what we can.” 

“You’re doing fine,” said Sam. “I mean 
that.” 


W est-Coasting 


Progress up the coast in the veteran Chilean 
ship Huasco was slow. With her long hull, 
her three tall rakish magis and pair of thin, 
high funnels, she looked like 2 shabby ghost 


of an early Victoria un liberi. But she 
was crowded to capacity with dark-skinned 
Chileans. Men lay about on deck smoking, 


women chattered incessantly in hissh-pitched 
voices, children played noisily in and out of 
everyone’s legs and were spaaked and petted 
in turn. Sam was the only English passen- 
ger. On the first day out of Valparaiso two 
young Chilean bloods, flaunting the badge of 
“Nazismo,” elbowed him insolently from 
his place at the rail and addressed him as 
‘Gringo,’ the slightly contemptuous name for 
an Englishman. Sam moved quictly away 
and thar night found opportunity for a suit- 
able and amusing revenge. The saloon after 
the evening meal was crowded with passen- 
gers playing cards and singing desultory 
Spanish songs. Suddenly an old jingle came 
into Sam's head. He remembered hearing the 
supposed derivation of ‘ gringo’ from ‘Green 


grow the rushes, O,’ the song that British 
sailors had sung up and down this coast when 
they were fighting under dare-devil Cochrane 
for the deliverance of Chile more than a 
hundred years ago. And Admiral Cochrane 
is still a national hero, his statue adorns many 
a Plaza in a Chilean town, his name can even 
now stir the Chilean heart. Sam made his 
way to the piano and in a pause of the singing 
struck a chord. He made the first and last 
Spanish speech of his life. 

“Iam a gringo,” he said. “ Cosh-rah-nay 
was my countryman, he was your friend. 
This is the gringo song that Cosh-rah-nay’s 
sailors sang in the time of liberation. I shall 
teach you to sing it now.” 

He began to sing in his strong, rough bass. 
By the time he got to “ Six for the six proud 
walkers,” half the saloon was singing “ One 
is one and all alone ”or words to that efe&— 
at the end of each verse, while the other half 
was in ecstasies of laughter. So he began 
again from the beginning, conducting, see- 
saw fashion, with his hand. The song grew 
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gradually into loud gusts of sound, as the 
singers caught the tune and improvised some 
reckless parody of words to fit it. When Sam 
Stopped and mopped his streaming face (the 
low room was like an oven) men jumped up 
and rung his hand. `“ Bravo, gringol” they 
cried. And the two handsome young Nazisti 
bloods insisted on calling for a bottle of 
fragrant Santa Rita wine. “ What a pair of 
lads for a Chileno ‘grope’—proper pivotal 
men,” said Sam to himself, and the thought 
made him smile at them genially. They spent 
the rest of the evening together, talking 
inevitable politics, and parted friends. 


Three days afterwards they anchored off 
Antofagasta, Sam went ashore. As an old 
miner he wanted to see the great copper 
workings he had heard tell of, somewhere in 
the hills. He would Stay a day or two at least. 
Here again the scene was changed. ‘ Antof’ 
lay in Fe grilling heat on the narrow sloping 
foreshore under bald rocky mountains. There 
was not a blade of green grass to be seen in 
all the landscape, except under the group of 
trees in the main square, kept alive by assidu- 
ous watering, the pride of the town. Every- 
where brown dust, brown rock under a brazen 
sky out of which no drop of rain had fallen 


for twelve months. 


There was a worn Toc H ue behind the 
counter in the little English fancy goods store 
in the main street, he found. Its wearer, a 
white-haired exiled Scot who now would 
never afford to see Dundee aguin, greeted him 
warmly and took him home—if ` home’ was 
the name for a gloomy, tattered barracks of a 
boarding-house down by the harbour. In the 
“good old days’ it had been built by a big 
shipping firm to house their staff of young 
clerks from home. Trade had gone, never, per- 
haps, to return; Antofagasta was ‘ broke to the 
wide’; and the ‘ rancho’ with its threadbare 
carpets and broken windows, was now the 
best home an odd assortment of British busi- 
ness men could find. They were good fellows 
for the most part, living together in a sort of 
twilight friendliness. “‘ It’s the skeleton of a 
Toc H Mark,” said Sam to himself, and 
christened it ‘Ichabod,’—glory departed. 


go 


And the Toc H Group, once active, had 
departed, too. A ycar before his coming it 
had flickered into life for a week, when a 
passing visitor from home had stirred the dry 
bones. There had been a meeting, a jolly 
supper, the faint stirrings of resurrection. But 
that was its last breath. The place had men 
beat. When they were tired of playing with 
the books of their bankrupt businesses they 
would step across to the British Club and play 
‘cacho, dicing for drinks they scarcely 
necded, go out for an indifferent meal in a 
noisy Spanish café, go home to bed. Sam 
thought this was the living death, but they 


seemed content. Except sometimes. . . 


A young railway engineer, a Welshman, 
coming back from leave, dropped in to lunch 
at the ‘rancho’ on his way up country. In his 
company Sam fulfilled his ambition to see a 
Chilean mine. Chuquicamata is the biggest 
copper-mine in the world, as Chile itself is the 
second copper-mining country. And the 
armament fever of all the nations in Europe 
gone mad at the same moment was having its 
repercussions many thousands of miles away : 
“Chookee’ was working overtime. Sam 
watched the hordes of half-naked rotos at 
work, like ants, demolishing a mountain, the 
great crushing mills gnashing the rock into 
dust. How absurdly small, old-fashioned and 
primitive seemed the picture of the izon-stone 
mine of Roseberry Topping where he and his 
mates had earned good money in better days] 
These sunburnt workmen were drawing 1/7d. 
a day for murderous toil designed for far-off 
murder. Sam decided that, at his ume of life, 
mining in South America was no game for 
him. It gave him a thrill to see it, but it 
made his heart sink too. 

* * * 

A British ship, the old Oréita, carried him 
on. He would not be in touch with Toc H 
again now for nearly 4,000 miles—unless he 
himself were to be the author of it in some 
new place. His hopes of this were not very 
high. As night after night they plugged 
steadily northward, as day after day they put 
in for a few hours. or for many, at some fresh 
little port to load wool or sulphur or cotton, 


he saw little chan 
talked Toc H with a few of his fellow- 
Passengers, but they were going on leave, after 
Years on this barren coast, and could not be 
tea to take things too seriously. They 
told him of the little handfuls of British folk 
they knew at cach port they saw. What a 
Chance for Toc H, Sam reflected, if only a 
Man had six months in which to found a 
antastic unit, strung outin ‘ wings’ hundreds 
Of miles apart, and a life-time to spend in 
holding them together by the only bond 
tween them, regular visiting by sea! Maybe 
Such a fellowship could be made priccless, 
but how could it ever be founded? 

At Pisco, a wretched Peruvian village, he 
landed, with another passenger, with fixed 
Purpose to reach Lima, the capital. The 
` We&t-Coasters’ on board thought them mad 
to desert the ship, when you might sit in a 
deck-chair in the shade at ease. They found 
not the least sign of Englishry at Pisco: its 
people were all dusky-skinned, most of them 
looked like full-blooded Indians. The only 
€xception was a coal-black, shining negro, 
whom they hired with his car, a gallant old 
war-horse, mostly held together with rope. 
-And so they set out to cross the desert of 
Atacama for 130 miles. The noonday sun 
blazed fiercely as they started, th: execrable 
road tossed them like peas in a box as the old 
car sped recklessly over hili and valley. Scorch- 
ing rock and sand lay round them everywhere 
except for an occasional oasis with 2 hemlet, 
a banana orchard, a cotton-ficld beside 
brawling river. On their left hand was the 
blue horizon of the sea, on their right they 
had glimpses through rolling cioud of the 
dazzling white summits of the Andes. And 
twice they halted, the second time because 
the car broke down. On any South Ameri- 
can journey this probability has to be 
foreseen, but Sam lost his temper for a 
moment all the same. With fiery compliments 
to the driver on parting, they walked on 
through the dust and grilling heat—two 
gringos in lounge suits, with dispatch cases 
in their hands, a ludicrous sight. And after 
dark they limped into Lima and went to bed. 

Next morning Sam rose, his head fecling 


tacts for Toc H and proposed a date for a 
preliminary meeting to discuss the possibilities 
of starting in Lima. He shivered in the sun 
as he walked back to his hotel and lay down 
on his bed. During the afternoon his fellow- 
passenger found him still there, in delirium. 
When Sam came to himself he was lying in 
a hospital ward. 


* Ld * * 


Ten days later it was a very sick-looking 
man who was helped up the ship’s gangway 
at Callao. The steamy green coast of Ecuador 
went by as in a dream, and the wonders of 
the Panama Canal. The heat and noise as 
they lay alongside the quay at Cristobal at the 
far end of the Canal were very exhausting, 
but Sam began to feel his feet again as they 
steamed the five hundred miles north towards 
Jamaica. At Kingston he would be all right, 
in the hands of Toc H again. 


It was a charming company, as much black 
as white, he noticed, that received him. The 
Island had been full of unrest, and Sam 
heard much from his fellow members in his 
first hour on land about the grievances of this 
most loyal population and the long-standing 
depression and negleét which they had 
sufered. The convictions of a good Trade 
Unionist awcke in him, but fever had left 
him too weak to concentrate on controversy 
for long. He was content to be tended most 
cheerfully and skilfully by the wife of his host. 
io doze on a verandah, to begin to discover 
his apnetite again. He would Stay in the West 
Indies at least a couple of months, he thought. 
Kingston Branch said they would welcome 
his help; Antigua had its Group—he would 
go there. Trinidad, Barbados and the rest of 
the Islands were new ground, awaiting what 
he had to give. Then he would try to 
tackle Bermuda and the Bahamas on the way 
home. He was looking forward immensely 
to a single handed campaign to put these 
places, loved in books since bovhood, on the 
map of Toc H. 


And there, with his work Still before him. 
we will leave Sam Scarsdale for the moment. 
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ENVOI 


Early on December 11 the bell just inside 
the big white doors of the Old House, in the 
Rue de l'Hôpital in Poperinghe clanged 
noisily. Bill Farthing bounced out of bed 
and down the winding stairs, two steps at a 
time, followed, one step at a time, by Sam 
Scarsdale. Mme. Olida Berat, the friend of 
thousands of Toc H members, was out of the 
kitchen and there before them. ‘‘O Monsieur 
Quite! ”, she cried gaily, and “Mark! ” 
shouted the men in unison. 

“ Where’s John Leader? ” 

“Round at Skindles, ordering an ome- 
lette.” 

“ And Bob Cantelope? ” 

“In Paris, with his old sister, Sarah Port- 
wiste. He'll be here in good time to-day. 

John appeared—for rumour flies fast—and 
you can guess, patient reader, all they had 
to talk about. Then presently Sam, with 
some ceremony, opened a little box and ex- 
hibited his famous first Morpho, and Bill pro- 
duced a gem of a jade mandarin, swathed in 
tissue paper, from his pocket. 

“And what's the scalp you’ve brought 
home, Mark, me son? ”, asked Bill. 

“Nothing, except—well, I hope—except 
Jean,” said Mark, with a sudden fiery blush. 

“Eee, lad, that’s champion! ”’, burst out 
Sam, with a guffaw. “Yon lass takes first 
prize for scalps, tha knaws.”’ 

And with that they walked him by the 
arm round the snowbound Garden to share 
the news. 

* * * * 

Silence had reigned all the morning in the 
Library, where the four men had been very 
busy sorting papers and scribbling notes for 
their Report. They were going to fulfil this 
clause in old Grim’s will seriously, and reck- 
oned iť would take them a month in the quiet 
of the Old House in midwinter to get the 
mass of material all shipshape. They trotted 
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through the snowy strect to Skindles for 
lunch, and then walked to the station to mcet 
Bob’s most likely train. He was not on it. 
The afternoon passed, and they began to 
wonder. Supper came and went, and they 
grew anxious. Eight o’clock struck and they 
became agitated—for in an hour’s time Five 
Men were due to forge an indispensable link 
in the Upper Room in the World Chain of 
Light. 

Then there were sudden sounds in the 
street, loud voices talking Flemish, the rustle 
of many fect in the snow. A neighbour put 
his head in at the door and called René, the 


steward—“ an accident . . . a plane crashed 
on the Proven road ... on dit, un anglais 
POL EE ES 


The four men joined the crowd, they ran 
and got ahead of it. Half a mile out of the 
town, in the luminous snowy night, they 
saw dark figures coming to mcet them. The 
bunch of villagers opened out as it drew near 


and disclosed a remarkable fieure in the 
midst. He was limping, with the aid of an 
enormous pole (it turned out t an acro- 
plane strut) in his left hand; his right arm 
hung in a rough sling made oi a Toc H 
mufHer; a great smear of blood obscured one 


side of his face—which was crowned with a 
mast fantastic hat: “Om, vrarnient de Fiji” 
were the first words the four men caught as 
he approached. “Bob! ”, they exclaimed in 
one breath. 

“Thats me,” he said, “fit as a fiddle. 
Lead me to the Slessorium, I want a wash.” 

As they led him, the centre of a sort of 
triumph of the citizens of Popcringhe, he 
told his plain tale with characteristic direct- 
ness. “ Nothing in it, you chaps. Sarah had 
to leave Paris the day after I got there—goin' 
to the Riviera—only way to arrest the process 
of breakin’ up in old age, she says. So I 


hopped up to Brussels, remembcrin’ you 
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poles now, So we caught a toot in one 
landed lop-sided on the Proven road. Uhe 
pilot got away with it: he’s up there now 
messin’ about with the ruins.” 

They washed him. while Olida stood by 
with hot coffee and food. The local doctor 
assisted at the ceremony. but it took Bill's 
strength to pull Bob's dislocated shoulder 
into place. At one minute to g o'clock. in 
good order, the Five Men climbed the steep 
stairs to the Upper Room. 
An hour had passed, perhaps two. They 
did not know or heed; time for them was 
standing still and distance forgotten. The 
uny golden flame of the Lamp burned steady 
on the Carpenter's Bench, and they knew 
that the light thev had kindled was leaping 
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Aboukir 
Abu Sueir . 
Accra 
Alexandria 
Algiers 
Alice . 
Amsterdam 
Antigua 
Antofagasta 
Antwerp 
Assouan 


Bahamas 
Bahia 4 
Bahia Blanca 
Banff . 
Barbados . 
Barkly West 


Beaufort West ` 


Bechuanaland 
Relgrano . 
Benguella . 
Berea 
Bermuda 
Bloemhof 
Boksburg 
Bracebridge 
Broken Hill 
Brnssels 
Buenos Aires 
Bulawayo . 
Bulwer A 
Butterworth 


Cairo 

Cala 

Calgarry 
Capetown . 
Charleroi . 
Chilliwack 
Chuquicamata 
Claremont 
Cradock 


Dannhauser 
Dar-es-Salaam 
Diego Suarez 
Dordrecht 
Drakensberg 
Duala ` 
Duncan 
Dundee 
Durban 


East London 
Edmonton 
Elmwood 
Empangeni 
Entebbe 
Escoinbe 
Eshowe 


Gatooma 
George - 
Gingindlov 
Goodwood 
Grahamstown 
Guelph 
Gwelo 
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Hamilton 
Heliopolis 
Hillary 
Himeville 
Hofmeyr 
Hopetown 


Innisfail 
Ismailia 
Ixopo 


Johannesburg 


Kabinda 
Kampala . 5 
Keiskama Hoek 
Kelowna 
Khartoum 
Kimberley 
Kingston 
Kisumu : 
Kingwilliamstown 
Klerksdorp 
Knysna 
Kotonou 


Ladysmith 
Lagos 

Lake Victoria 
Lashburn 
Libreville 

Lima 
Livingstone 
Loanda A : 
London (Ont.) . 
Loverna : 
Tuanshya 


Madagascar 
Mafeking . 
Majunga 
Malakal 
Malta 
Malvern 
Marandellas 
Marseilles 
Matabele . 
Matopo Hills 
Mauritius . 
Melmoth 
Moascar 
Mombasa Š 
Mont-au-Sources 
Montevideo 
Montreal 
Mortimer 
Mossamedes 
Mozambique 
Mufilira 
Muskoka 


Nairobi 
Nchanga 
*Ndola 
Niamey 
Nkana 
Nossi-bé 
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Ottawa 
Oudtshoorn 
Overport 


Pará ‘ 
Paris . ; f 
Penhalonga 
Pernambuco 
Petropolis $ 
Pietermaritzburg 
Pinetown 

Pisco 
Poperinghe 
Port Bell . : 
Port Wlizabeth 
Port Louis . 
Port Shepstone 
Pretoria ; 
Prince Rupert 


Quebec 
Queenstown 
Nue-Que 
Quilmes 


Regina 
Richards Bay 
Rio de Janeiro . 


Salisbury 
Santarem 
Santiago 
Santos 
Sao Paolo 
Sea Point 
Sea View. 
Shellal 
Sinoia 
South Eng 
Stella 


Tamatave . 
Tanga 
Toronto 
Transkei 
Trinidad 
Tugela River 


Umtali 
Umzinto 
Underberg 
Uzuakoli 


Valparaiso 
Vancouver 
Verulam , 
Victoria (B.C.) 
Victoria Falls 
Vrvheid A 
Vumba Mountains 


Wadi Halfa 
Walmer 
Westfort 
Winnipeg 


Zambesi 
Zanzibar 
Zululand 
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